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TWO WAYS TO ASSIST 


THE WAR EFFORT 











1. EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF SHIPMENTS 





CENTRAL MARKETS operate on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays. By spacing your shipments over these six days you will 
help to conserve transportation and use marketing facilities to the best advan- 
tage. Under stress of labor shortages and heavy loadings of war materials, the 
railroads can give better service and the CENTRAL MARKETS will be better 
able to handle your shipments. MARKET PRICES ON THURSDAYS AND 
FRIDAYS CAN BE JUST AS HIGH AS THEY ARE ON MONDAYS, TUES- 
DAYS AND WEDNESDAYS. 


2. ORDERLY MARKETING 


If your livestock is ready for market, ship it now and avoid later fall congestion 
of transportation facilities. 
We on the Central Markets Appreciate Your Shipments 
and Will Do Our Utmost to Handle Them 
Efficiently and Promptly 


SHIP TO THE 
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TWO-WAY WATCHDOGS 


By ROY F. HENDRICKSON 


Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Administration 


HE BIG MAN ON THE BAY HORSE 

comes riding down the main cattle 
alley at the Chicago stockyards. He has 
been bargaining on and off all morning 
over the sale of two loads of whitefaces. 
Now it is getting along toward noon, and 
it’s high time he rounds out his pur- 
chases of beef on the hoof. With killing 
gangs to keep busy, the supply of ani- 
mals cannot be allowed to slow down. 

He knows what those two loads of 
cattle are worth this morning; he knows 
just how they will look tomorrow as 
carcasses on the hooks in the packer’s 
chilling rooms. So he and the commis- 
sion men finally make a deal on one 
load. Later on he buys the other load 
for a dollar a hundred less. 

Why the difference in price? Out- 
wardly, there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the two loads. The uninitiated 
could walk by the pens and see merely 
that the hair coats of one load look a 
little smoother than the other. But our 
buyer knows his livestock. He knows 
that one load was fed plenty of corn, oil 
meal, cottonseed, and ensilage. He knows 
that the other has been roughed through 
on cheaper feeds; that, as a result, it 
lacks a certain air of quality that char- 
acterizes the first load. 

He knows still more about these steers. 

Looking ahead to the carcasses hang- 
ing in the chilling rooms, he knows that 
the purple government stamp on the 
carcasses from one load will read “U. S. 
Choice,” that the other will be “U. S. 
Good.” On this particular morning the 
difference between these two grades is 
just about a dollar a hundred. 

There’s nothing unusual about this 
deal at the stockyards, yet behind it lies 
a story. Recognized government grades 
did not “just grow.” They came the hard 
way, by a combination of trial and error 
and careful planning, too. They came 
only after producers, distributors, and 
consumers alike had taken financial 
beatings for years. 

For the farmer, those government 
stamps mean he will be paid a price for 
his beef that is more in line with the 
quality of his product; for the home- 
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maker it means she can go to the grocer 
and buy a sirloin steak for dinner and 
know the quality of the meat she is get- 
ting. There was a time—and not so 
many years ago—when the housewife 
had to be the judge of meat, and it was 
pretty difficult for her to decide just 
what quality she was buying. If she 
were shown only one grade of beef, she 
had to be an expert to tell, with no basis 
of comparison, whether it was Prime, 
Choice, Good, or even a lower grade. 
Beef was just beef in those days, and 
she bought at her own risk. 

This was true not only of beef but of 
all farm products. During the early days 
of American agriculture, when most 
farms were largely self-sufficient units 
and marketing was a local affair, the 
need for universally recognized stand- 


ards was not so pressing. When the 
farmer had an extra side of beef or half 
a hog, he took it down to the corner 
store and he and the store proprietor 
argued over the price. There were just 
two opinions concerned—those of the 
buyer and of the seller. There was 
plenty of time to argue—both the 
farmer and the storekeeper rather en- 
joyed it anyway—because the volume of 
business was not great. 

But as the wagon trains, filled with 
settlers and plows, moved in increasing 
numbers to the great grain-growing 
areas of the Middle West, some tough 
problems reared their heads. Grain was 
shipped long distances to consumption 
centers and even to foreign ports. The 
farmer had neither the time, money, nor 
arguing ability to follow his wheat crop 
to market and convince expert buyers of 
its merit. There had to be an impartial 
judge somewhere, and that judge had to 
talk a language which both seller and 
buyer could unde1stand. 

In those days, grain was sold by 
sampie or by personal inspection. If it 
was not possible for the buyer to inspect 
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samples, or the grain itself, the dealer 
filled out a certificate as to the general 
quality and condition of the grain he was 
offering for sale. This did not work too 
well when the volume of grain started to 
grow, however, so it was supplanted by 
a hodgepodge of grading systems. 

Trade organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, and boards of trade all adopted 
their own systems of grading, and each 
hired inspectors to grade carload lots 
upon their arrival in the principal mar- 
kets. But these graders were a highly 
individualistic bunch, and the grades 
varied widely, according to the agency 
which set them up. Often the certificate 
of grade issued in one market was not 
recognized in another. Some standards, 
for example, required that No. 2 corn be 
dry, others said “reasonably dry”; one 
would require not more than 16 per cent 
of moisture, another would specify 15.5 
as the ceiling. Some required one weight 
per bushel, some another. No. 3 oats 
were described under more than thirty 
different sets of specifications, and the 
names and grade titles in circulation 
reached almost astronomical proportions. 
Wheat alone, for instance, had 133 dif- 
ferent grades. 

Not only did this system bring with it 
a remarkable degree of confusion, it also 
opened wide the door for fraud. When 
the farmer sent in his wheat, he had no 
idea what grade would be assigned it 
nor what price he would get for it, for 
growers were systematically defrauded 
by undergrading and short weighing. As 
a result of all this, producer groups, 
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A fruit inspector of the United States Department of Agriculture makes sure 
that the apples in this cold storage plant meet the government grade under which 
they are to be offered for sale. 


grain dealer associations, and others be- 
gan to consider ways and means of 
bringing about uniformity and confi- 
dence in grades and inspection methods. 
This helped a little in solving the farm- 
er’s problem. But it was found impos- 
sible to maintain much _ uniformity. 
There was no accepted authority to en- 
force rules or to compel the use of the 
same standards on all markets. 

This topsy-turvy condition in beef and 
grain was not at all unique, for the same 
mix-up was generally found in the mar- 
keting of fruits and. vegetables, cotton, 
tobacco, other livestock, and dairy and 
poultry products. The failure to correct 
these conditions through the use of pri- 
vate, semi-private, or state standards, 
and the unnecessary expense and waste, 
were important factors in bringing about 
considerable interest in federal stand- 
ards. 

This idea had progressed far enough 
in 1907 to cause Congress to give the 
Department of Agriculture money with 
which to study federal standardization, 
and in 1914 the passage of the Cotton 
Futures Act definitely established the 
department in standardization work. 
Various other acts followed in subse- 
quent years, and they provide the 
groundwork for the _ standardization, 
grading, and inspection work now con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. So far there have been 
developed standards of quality for all 
the important agricultural commodities, 
along with various types of inspection 
and supervision to insure their uniform 


application throughout the country, 

For an example of this we can g0 back 
to those two loads of whitefaces. As the 
carcasses roll into the chilling rooms and 
are lined up on the rails for their season. 
ing period, the job of the government 
grader commences. These meat graders 
are stationed in twenty-four of the im- 
portant meat centers, and they did not 
get their jobs by accident. One of the 
prerequisites for such a job is at least 
six years of suitable practical experience 
in wholesale meat marketing and grad. 
ing. Another—equally important—igs ab- 
solute honesty. After these men are 
hired, they are trained in the applica- 
tion of the official standards, and their 
work is supervised at frequent periods 
to prevent any deviations in their indi. 
vidual applications of those standards, 

Conformation, finish, and quality are 
the points the grader looks for as he 
casts an experienced eye over the ecar- 
casses and inspects them closely. For 
one carcass he may get out the roller 
stamp that reads “U.S. Choice,” and run 
it from top to bottom of the carcass and 
at various other points, so that the grade 
stamp will appear on all the principal re- 
tail cuts. For another, the “U.S. Good” 
stamp may get the call. The grader must 
be familiar with a wide range of quality, 
as seven grades of beef are recognized, 
Prime, Choice, Good, Commercial, Util- 
ity, Cutter, and Canner, in decreasing 
order of quality. 


So much for beef and grain, but what 
of the host of other agricultural prod- 
ucts? What about those tomatoes, car- 
rots, and beets from an Ohio truck farm? 
Or the tobacco from the South? Are 
eggs, dressed poultry, or canned fruits 
and vegetables sold by grade? 

The answer, of course, is yes. For 
these products and many others the De- 
partment of Agriculture has formulated 
standards. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that all agricultural products the 
homemaker buys are graded and labeled, 
for not all the standards are mandatory. 
The government does not insist upon the 
use of grades and labels for all the agri- 
cultural commodities. 

There are two kinds of standards: 
mandatory and permissive. The manda- 
tory standards apply to grain and cotton, 
for instance, when they are sold by grade 
in interstate commerce. Under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, the standards for 
grain, cotton, butter, wool top, and pota- 
toes are mandatory in so far as they 
apply to contracts for futures. 

On the other hand, livestock, meats, 
eggs, rice, dry beans, fruits and vege- 
tables, and other products are covered 
by permissive standards. This means 
that the producer may have his product 
graded if he wishes. 

It is up to the consumer, as a rule, to 
see to it that the producer wishes to do 
so. For, although the standards help the 
farmer to receive a fair price for his 
products, and although the official 
United States standards for farm prod- 
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ucts were worked out primarily for pro- 
ducers and distributors, consumers bene- 
fit a great deal by being able to buy food 
on a graded basis. 

Take, for instance, the case of canned 
fruits and vegetables. It would have 
been a neat trick, if you could have done 
it, to see through a tin can and tell what 
was inside it. Since you couldn’t, you 
had to believe what you read on the 
labels. And those labels, unfortunately, 
were often misleading. What one can- 
ning concern would call “Superb” or 
“Extra Superb” might not even be given 
the dignity of description by another 
canner. Thus the only way one could 
tell for sure just what was in a can was 
to make a selection, take the can home, 
and sample its contents. Even then there 
was no assurance that the same type 
can, packed by the same canner, would 
hold food of like quality the next time 
you made a purchase. 

To remedy this unhappy situation, the 
Department of Agriculture established 
four quality classes and three grades for 
canned fruits and vegetables: grades A, 
B, C, and below C grades. The grade of 
the product when sold in volume to the 
jobber or chain store, however, is fre- 
quently specified by the trade terms, 
“Fancy,” “Choice,” “Standard,” and 
“Substandard.” These grades provide a 
reliable means of identifying quality. 
Foods in any one of the grades are nutri- 
tious and wholly acceptable for human 
consumption. Otherwise they could not 
be marketed in interstate commerce; the 
products would be illegal and subject to 
seizure under the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 


An expert of the AMS takes a sample of corn in a freight car to 
checks on the drained weight of snap beans from a processed can. 
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To the homemaker those grade desig- 
nations mean simply this: From the hun- 
dreds of different brands of canned foods 
offered for sale, she can narrow her 
selection down to any one of just four 
quality groups. When she sees the A, B, 
or C grade on the label of the can, she 
knows the contents of that can will com- 
pare favorably with the contents of other 
canners’ offerings which are similarly 
marked. She knows that what one can- 
ner calls Grade A will not be termed 
Grade C by another; that all the grad- 
ing was done on a uniform basis. 

Besides the grade label on canned 
fruits and vegetables, some supplemen- 
tary information may also be given. This 
is such descriptive information as may 
be appropriate for the product—the num- 
ber of pieces in a can of peaches, sieve 
size of peas, strength of syrup on fruits, 
and number of servings in the can. 

The best test of how practical these 
permissive standards are is, of course, 
the use made of them. The federal 
standards have not as yet completely 
established themselves in all branches 
of marketing farm products, but their 
use is rapidly being expanded and in- 
creased. Inasmuch as the standardiza- 
tion work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been in actual progress for 
about only thirty years, and because 
most of the standards are of a permis- 
sive character with their use wholly vol- 
untary, the widespread acceptance they 
now enjoy has come about at a rela- 
tively rapid clip. 

Beef, for instance, was first stamped 
with United States grades in June of 
1927. At that time the Department of 


Agriculture offered to grade and stamp 
beef in a limited quantity and largely as 
an experiment. No fee was charged for 
the service. This procedure was con- 
tinued for thirteen months, during which 
time between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
pounds were graded and stamped. Then 
a charge was made for the service. The 
volume handled has grown steadily since, 
until in 1941 nearly 790,000,000 pounds 
of meat was graded, most of it fresh 
beef. 

Graded meats nearly always get the 
nod for purchase by many public and 
private institutions. Commissary men at 
these places handle a wide variety of 
food and other supplies, and they cannot 
be experts in all lines. The United 
States grades, therefore, both on meat 
and all other products, simplify the job 
just as they do for the ordinary home- 
maker. Buyers do not have to rely com- 
pletely on their own judgment of the 
product’s quality. 

All lend-lease foods are bought on the 
basis of quality—either according to 
United States grade or special AMA 
specifications. These huge government 
purchases have given grading of com- 
modities a tremendous boost. The list of 
items purchased for lend-lease is close 
to the 300 mark and ranges from meats, 
dairy and poultry products, fruits, vege- 
tables, and grains down to a host of mis- 
cellaneous food products. The inspection 
job has been a big one, but it is neces- 
sary in order to make certain that lend- 
lease money is spent to the best advan- 
tage. 

The Office of Price Administration, in 
connection (Continued on Page 36) 
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make sure it meets specifications, and a marketing expert 











JUNIORS ON THE MARCH 





What do the young men have to say about their Junior 
organizations? What do the Seniors say? 





Hugh Hodge, XSX Ranch, Silver City, 
New Mexico, is the American National’s 
youngest member—10 years old. 


HOW FAST THEY GROW! 


—O. M. PLUMMER 


(O. M. Plummer, secretary and general 
manager of the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition, Portland, Oregon, 
has been connected with the youth move- 
ment in America since before the time 
official recognition was given it. From 
its very beginning he has been a mem- 
ber of the National Committtee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work.—EbD.) 


Y AFFILIATION WITH THE 

American National Live Stock As- 
sociation dates back more than a third 
of a century, my first meeting having 
been at Portland, Oregon, thirty-eight 
years ago. Since I have long been inter- 
ested in the youth of our country, it is 
pleasant to recall a meeting of the 
American National in El Paso, Texas, 
in 1913 at which a youth distinguished 
himself. 


Captain “Black Jack” Pershing was 
on the list of speakers and I sat next to 
him on the platform, having some part 
in the program myself. He gave a thrill- 
ing talk about the raids of Villa in 
Mexico. On the same occasion the com- 
missioner of agriculture of Mexico made 
a speech in Spanish. He was to have 
his interpreter there but that individual 
failed to appear. Young Richard Kle- 
berg, Texan, volunteered on the spur of 
the moment to act as interpreter. Kle- 
berg did a fine job throughout the whole 
speech. At its conclusion the commis- 
sioner of agriculture from Mexico told 
the gathering that never before had any 
of his talks been interpreted so clearly 
and so brilliantly as this one. He said 
this in perfect English. 


I have met Kleberg in later years at 
his home at Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
at the home ranch at Kingsville. The 
young man of thirty years ago has 
made a signal mark for himself not only 
in livestock circles but in Congress as 
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well. So, too, have other young stock- 
men of those days. 


Many present-day younger members 
of our association will also be found to 
have the capacities to make it possible 
for them readily to fill the places occu- 
pied by their fathers in the national or- 
ganization and in other fields. I have 
seen many of the old-time association 
members’ sons growing up. I call to 
mind Senator Kendrick’s son, Manville, 
of Wyoming; young Garat, of Nevada; 
and many others. I was gratified to 
learn that J. Elmer Brock, former pres- 
ident of the American National, was 
greatly interested in the youth move- 
ment as an auxiliary to the national as- 
sociation. Here in Oregon we have many 
splendid young men who are attending 
regularly the meetings of the Oregon 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association. 
One of them, Robert Lister, Paulina, is 
now president of the Oregon association. 


Formation of junior auxiliaries in the 
various livestock associations provides a 
fine training school for members of the 
senior group. Such organizations auto- 
matically dovetail into the parent or- 
ganization. They are constructive. 

Those of us who are approaching ma- 
turity, possibly now on the sundown 
trail, are hardly conscious of how fast 
the younger people come along with 
their ability to take the older members’ 
places. This ability to carry on in the 
important American livestock industry 
will be hastened as more and more junior 
organizations are launched. 





WE WENT AHEAD 


—RALPH STRINGFIELD 


(Ralph Stringfield, young president of 
the Junior Yavapai Cattle Growers, 
comes from what is probably the most 
organization minded county in the coun- 
try. Yavapai County has turned over to 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation to further the work of that or- 
ganization $1,000 every year for the past 
nine years. This money has come from 
the Yavapai Cattle Growers, parent or- 
ganization of the junior Yavapai group. 
Even the junior group turned over $100 
to the American National at that organ- 
ization’s meeting last January in Salt 
Lake City.—ED.) 


HE JUNIOR YAVAPAI CATTLE 

Growers hold elections in the spring. 
For 1942 they named the following as 
officers: Ralph Stringfield, president; 
Bob Evans, vice-president; June Evans, 
Phoenix, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Earl Evans, adviser. We elect the ad- 





Speakers at a senior Nebraska conven- 
tion. From left: Kenneth Messersmith 
Chester Thurston, Lester Jesse, and Ed 
Arnold. 


viser and the senior executive board ap- 
proves the choice so that we will be di- 
rected properly. Dues are low—only 50 
cents a year. We have around thirty 
paid-up members. Meetings are held 
whenever the senior group has a meet- 
ing. We lunch with them. We give a 
dinner-dance for the senior Yavapai Cat- 
tle Growers in the spring of each year, 
with the juniors doing the entertaining. 


This year at the annual “National Calf 
Sale” the juniors are raffling a calf. 
Chances cost 25 cents. If the winner 
does not want the calf, he may have it 
auctioned off and get rid of it. The date 
of the calf sale is September 26. 


The juniors in the various counties and 
sections of Arizona met in Prescott, Ari- 
zona, in February, 1942, when the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association was 
having its annual convention. We juniors 
of Arizona started a state organization 
then, known as the Arizona Junior Cattle 
Growers’ Association. The officers are: 
President, Arthur Evans, Phoenix; vice- 
president, Rogers Stiles, Holbrook; sec- 
retary, Bill Bourdon, Jr., Holbrook; 
treasurer, Marion Perkins, Chino Valley. 
The organization also elected three ad- 
visers—one from the northern, one from 
the central, and one from the southern 
part of Arizona. 

We worked under difficulties, because 
the state was not sufficiently repre- 
sented, but we went ahead in order to 
get a good start for Arizona juniors. 
Dues in this organization are $1.50. The 
advisers, whom I forgot to mention 
above, are Mrs. Clifford Koontz, Mayer, 
for the central section. I don’t recall the 
other two. 


The Junior Yavapai Cattle Growers’ 
meetings have had talks by several men. 
One of them was on the beef cattle and 
horses and the fine points to look for 
when buying. This was a talk by Tom 
Rigden, University of Arizona. Other 
talks have been on grass, etc. 
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FULFILLS ITS AIM 
—F. E, MESSERSMITH 


(F. E. Messersmith, of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, who fathered the Nebraska 
Junior Stock Growers’ Association, here 
details the creation and successful oper- 
ation of the Nebraska Junior Stock 
Growers’ Association, now in its fourth 
year.— ED.) 


N 1937 AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 

ing of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association at Broken Bow, Nebraska, 
I was asked to give a talk. Since in our 
educational system we have our young- 
sters lay off a year for orientation be- 
tween high school graduation and col- 
lege, we had our two oldest sons, Robert 
and Frank, Jr., at the convention, and 
we were pleased that they attended 
every session, listened carefully, and 
seemed to be getting much from the 
talks and discussions. 


I had also noted that many of the 
older members who had married sons 
and daughters never missed a conven- 
tion but left the younger members of 
the family at home; also that, as the 
older ones dropped out because of age, 
the younger members had no interest or 
confidence in their ability to carry on. 
So they, too, dropped out of the associa- 
tion. Only a handful of re-elected older 
men were running the association. 


I mentioned these things in my talk 
and suggested that the young people be 
given a place on the annual convention 
program. I was appointed on a com- 
mittee the following June to plan for a 
junior stockmen’s banquet, with the com- 
pliments of the senior organization, at 
the meeting at Scottsbluff. This was 
done. Our theme was, “Why did I choose 
the high school or college of my choice 
for my education.” Pictures Of our Ne- 
braska colleges, high schools, and school 
of agriculture were shown and talks 
were given by people from these insti- 
tutions, students present attending them, 
and junior stockmen of Nebraska. We 
had an extension leader from the uni- 
versity lead the group in singing and we 
made it a regular banquet—the first 


many of the youngsters had ever at- 
tended. 


The next year at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary convention of the Nebraska asso- 
ciation at Alliance, I was again ap- 
pointed to give a banquet and program 
for the juniors. This time we used the 
theme: “Interesting and amusing inci- 
dents of ranching fifty years ago, as 
told by parents and grandparents.” 
What talks those juniors made! Quite a 
number of the seniors attended and 
seemed to enjoy the program. During 
the speaking, a happy thought came to 
me, so I told the group that this was 
such a good and successful program 
that I thought we should make some- 
thing permanent out of it. I asked the 
Seniors present their opinions and they 
all thought it should be done. On a vote 
of the juniors the decision was unani- 
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mous. A committee was appointed to 
decide when and where to meet. The 
next day the Nebraska Junior Stock 
Growers’ Association was created and 
tentative by-laws drawn up. 

The following June at Valentine the 
organization was completed, patterned 
as much as possible after the senior or- 
ganization, with a banquet, a dance, 
three juniors speaking before the senior 
program, and a good program and busi- 
ness meeting. 

Since then, annual conventions have 
been held in June—at the time of the Ne- 
braska association’s conventions at Oga- 
lalla and Lexington. The membership is 
over sixty and about that number at- 
tended each meeting. 

I feel that the junior organization is 
accomplishing its purpose. We plan the 
junior programs around the main talks 
in the senior program so the juniors 
may learn all they can. We are pleased 
that the older ones join the senior asso- 
ciation and take an active part in it. 


BIGGER TASKS AHEAD 
—F. E. MOLLIN 


(F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, addresses a statement to the 
“cattlemen and cattlewomen of tomor- 
row” and commends them for starting, 
themselves, the junior livestock associa- 
tion movement that will prepare them 
for their bigger tasks ahead.—ED.) 





S. P. Delatour, ninety-four, of Ne- 
braska, and Roy Ross, grandson, are the 
oldest senior and the youngest junior in 
the Nebraska associations. 


HERE HAS BEEN MUCH CONCERN 

over the drift of our young people 
from the agricultural regions to the city, 
where the lights are brighter, the wages 
higher, the tempo of living faster, but 
the ultimate reward not so certain. To- 
day’s high wages and short hours in war 
plants temporarily may further aggra- 
vate this situation. 

It remained for the young folks them- 
selves in the cattle country to attack the 
problem in a practical way through the 
formation of junior livestock associations, 
one general membership requirement be- 
ing active participation in ranch life and 
management, while in some instances 
ownership of cattle by the junior is a 
further requisite. A definite and probably 
the major purpose of these organizations, 
spreading now throughout our western 
states, is to promote the staying on the 
ranches after completing an education, 
part of which at least is along the lines. 
of their intended ranch life work. 

It has long been an established fact 
that you cannot “learn about cows” very 
satisfactorily in any way other than 
handling them. That is why only a small 
percentage of “dudes” ever really qualify 
as “cowmen.” But the junior raised on 
a ranch can profit from the research and 
experimental work carried on in our col- 
leges, and in later life can help point 
that kind of work in the direction where 
it will do the most good. 

The old cowman learned the hard way. 
He knows the practical answers to the 
major problems that have confronted 
him during the years, but not always the 
scientific answers. Experience is a hard, 
sometimes a costly, teacher, but the les- 
son learned is seldom forgotten. 

The junior of today can profit from 
the experience of his predecessors and at 
the same time apply in a practical way 
the lessons learned at school. 

Once the war is over he will operate 
in possibly the most interesting period 
in all history. There will be a hungry 
world to be fed and mighty reconstruc- 
tion problems to be met. 

It will take sound heads and stout 
hearts to play the game then. The 
juniors are preparing for it now. Power 
to them. 


A TRAINING GROUND 


—KENNETH H. ANDERSON 


(Kenneth H. Anderson is one of the 
outstanding members of the National 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, with a real knowledge of the 
youth movement. In addition to the 
junior livestock movement, he writes 
here about the work of the 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America.—Ep.) 


HROUGHOUT THE WESTERN 
states a new movement is springing 
up which promises to add leaven to the 
livestock organization field. Enterpris- 
ing young men and women in several 
states have organized junior livestock 
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associations which, like the organiza- 
tions to which their dads belong, have 
their beginnings in the grass roots. 

The junior groups are a “volunteer 
crop” springing up out of a genuine in- 
terest on the part of the young men and 
women themselves. Having ridden the 
range since they were old enough to sit 
in the saddle, these youths have a tre- 
mendous interest and stake in the great 
cattle industry and the cattle industry 
has much at stake in them. Out of the 
ranks of this group must come the 
American cattle producers of tomorrow. 

The junior associations operate much 
like their parent organizations. They 
hold meetings at intervals and discuss 
their problems. Members must have 
cattle of their own or their families must 
be in the cattle business. In other words, 
the deep-rooted interest in the business 
must be there. 

Membership qualifications naturally 
vary greatly from state to state, because 
there has been no organized attempt to 
co-ordinate and unify the work. In Ari- 
zona, for example, members decided that 
the age limits should be twelve to 
twenty-one years. Some states have 
chosen to extend their upper age limit 
to thirty thereby including the young 
cattlemen who are beyond the 4-H Club 
and Future Farmers of America age 
limits and who feel they are not old 
enough for adult livestock association 
work. 

Just what is the purpose of these 
junior associations? They might be said 
to be a training ground for the future 
leaders in the adult livestock associa- 
tions. The juniors are being groomed for 
important jobs ahead. Last February 
when the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation had its annual meeting, a junior 
group laid the groundwork for its own 
state-wide association and put these pur- 
poses in writing: (1) To form friend- 
ships among juniors throughout Ari- 
zona; (2) to gain practice in organization 
work and conduct meetings along demo- 
cratic lines; (3) to encourage organiza- 
tion of county and district junior asso- 
ciations; (4) to promote interest of 
juniors in the cattle industry in the 
county, state, and nation; and (5) to 
foster educational features at state and 
national meetings. 

One cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of encouraging and intensifying 
the interest of youth in agriculture. 
Naturally we want the best boys and 
girls to stay on our ranches and farms; 
but we know, particularly at the present 
time, that high-paying defense jobs in 
cities are draining more than the usual 
number from rural sections. Anything 
that can be done through junior organi- 


zations to teach youths the dignity and 


importance of agriculture and thereby 
keep farm-minded boys and girls on the 
farm is important. 

The junior livestock movement had its 
beginnings more than twenty-five years 
ago in 4-H Club work. Later, in 1928, 
when the FFA organization was started, 
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this type of work was taken up by high 
school club groups. The tremendous 
growth of these movements is evidence 
enough that juniors like to have clubs 
and associations of their own. It is 


wholesome for them to learn to co-oper- 
ate and manage their own affairs. 
In 4-H work livestock has been about 





Norman Randall (left), Joseph City, 
president of Northern Arizona Junior 
Cattlemen’s Association, and Jack Thomp- 
son, past president of Junior Yavapai 
Cattle Growers, displaying their groups’ 
$100 contributions to the American Na- 
tional. 


the most popular project among nearly 
9,000,000 young folks who have belonged 
to 4-H since its beginning. More than 
325,000 4-H boys and girls have been en- 
rolled in livestock projects in 1942. As 
a result of their 4-H and FFA training, 
many of the junior livestock association 
members are admirably well qualified to 
take leadership in livestock association 
work. 

One has only to visit a substantial 
rural community where 4-H Club work 
has been conducted for a number of 
years to find the importance of junior 
work. Many present-day livestock feed- 
ers and breeders got their start in club 
work. Wives of many have carried on 
food, clothing, and room-furnishing proj- 
ects. Club training has largely deter- 
mined the future of these young people. 
Entire communities have changed from 
scrub to purebred livestock as a direct 
result of 4-H projects. Dads readily pick 
up many of the good ideas which the 
boys and girls find to be worth while. 

In further measuring the results of 
the junior movement we find that nearly 
100 per cent of these 4-H members make 
good. They have developed wholesome 
work habits. They are not afraid to ex- 
pend that extra ounce of energy that 
it takes to do a good job well. In a re- 
cent study of 2,450 former 4-H Club 
members in eleven states, it was found 
only 8 per cent of the men and 5.2 per 
cent of the women were not gainfully 


employed. What is more, most of these 
former 4-H’ers were rated as outstand- 
ing or good in their work! 

To learn why junior work is go gye- 
cessful, we might take a 4-H project and 
follow it through. Take baby beef work, 
for example. Members interested have a 
club of their own. They select their own 
leader—someone who knows livestock 
work and likes to work with boys. They 
elect their own officers and run their 
own show. At the regular meetings, 
usually held once a month or oftener, 
the members study selection, manage- 
ment, and feeding of baby beeves jn 
bulletins furnished by the state agricul- 
tural college. When it comes time to 
select a beef, the boys know exactly the 
type of animal that feeds out best. They 
keep accurate feed and labor records, so 
that they will know whether the project 
returns a profit or loss. 

There are tours to the projects of 
other members and livestock judging 
practices. Demonstrations are given at 
meetings. County and state fair contests 
add variety and spice to the year’s work. 
The thrill of having a top ribbon pinned 
on the halter of a winning baby beef is 
a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Ex- 
tra activities such as health, music, dra- 
matics, soil conservation, and camping 
have many educational and social values 
for club members. All of these activities 
are the “learning-to-live” type of thing 
which makes 4-H Club work recognized 
as a program with a purpose. Instead of 
learning citizenship from a book, these 
boys and girls are learning it by doing 
citizenship jobs. 

There is nothing juvenile about this 
junior movement. Take, for example, 
the record of Robert K. King, of Moro, 
Sherman County, Oregon, who was a 
national winner in the meat animal con- 
test last year. Robert was a lad who 
stuck to his work. During ten years of 
club work he handled 393 sheep, 127 
baby beeves, 118 hogs, 18 dairy cattle, 
and 13 colts. Cash prizes on his meat 
animal project netted him $1,891.40 and 
his total income from all projects was 
$20,643.94. This youthful livestock man 
won showmanship contests in both baby 
beef and sheep and exhibited eleven 
grand champion animals at fairs, includ- 
ing the Pacific International. No wonder 
he won a $200 scholarship and a trip to 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chi- 
cago as one of the nation’s top junior 
stockmen! Projects like those of Robert 
King make it apparent why many lead- 
ing showmen at the livestock expositions 
throughout the country have come uP 
through the 4-H and FFA ranks. Boys 
and girls who have had livestock projects 
have a head start in life. 

Back in the early days of junior work, 
members raised one lamb or one beef 
and called it a project. Today the trend 
is definitely toward larger projects keyed 
to the age, interests, and ability of the 
member. Commercial feeding operations 
are being emphasized. In many states 
members may feed five steers, and, when 
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they are fattened, all the boys in the 
county pool their animals and send a 
carload to a terminal market. There 
they not only see the animals sorted and 
sold but remain over and examine the 
animals in the cooler after they have 
been dressed. It’s a farm-to-market pro- 
gram which is sound and popular. Simi- 
lar developments are also found in the 
sheep and swine fields. 

Through junior organization work, 
these farm. boys and girls get something 
from nature that city boys and girls do 
not have. The chance to work with ani- 
mals and crops—living and growing 
things—does something to them. They 
have time to think and plan their place 
and purpose in life. They find that 
working with the hands and the mind is 
the best way to learn. The junior move- 
ment has done more to dignify agricul- 
ture than all other movements put to- 
gether. It has put “culture” into agri- 
culture. It is making agriculture more 
efficient. 

In these critical times, the juniors can 
do much to help win the war. Most im- 
portant of all, of course, is the job of 
increasing production of vital food prod- 
ucts. “We need the biggest output of 
farm products in American history.” 
That is the challenge given by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard. In a message 
to rural youth in the United States, 
President Roosevelt has said, “No other 
group of rural young people anywhere 
else in the world has so much worth de- 


























LET’S WIN- 
AMERICA’S FOOD 
BATTLE! 
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fending or is better prepared to help de- 
fend what it has.” Junior work is war 
work. Not only is it putting steam into 
the production of vital food and fiber 
products but it is building future leaders. 


Tomorrow’s citizens are in the making. 
Their work should be encouraged and 
expanded. Youth’s importance has been 
aptly brought out in a Chinese proverb 
which says, “If you are planning for one 
year, plant grain; if you are planning 
for ten years, plant trees; if you are 
planning for one hundred years, plant 
men.” 


WE PREPARE THEM 
—ROBERT MESSERSMITH 


(Robert Messersmith is president of 
Nebraska Junior Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. A junior association, he believes, 
gives the kind of training that will help 
young men to avoid mistakes when they 
become active in the senior group.—ED.) 


UR ORGANIZATION, THE NE- 

braska Junior Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, was formed with the primary 
aim of encouraging the senior members 
to bring their sons and daughters to the 
annual convention. It was noted that 
the older members left their children 
aged fifteen to twenty-five at home to 
run the ranch, so that these young 
people lost interest in that vital part of 
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their business and tended to be less effi- 
cient and helpful when and if they at- 
tempted to become an active part of the 
senior organization. Therefore, included 
in the aims of the organization was “the 
preparation of its members for member- 
ship in the senior organization.” 


When the association was first set up, 
the age limits for active membership 
were set at fifteen and thirty, partly 
because we wanted the older members 
to help us during the first years and 
partly so that younger members might 
join the senior association when they ap- 
proach the upper age limit and become 
active, influential members of that group 
and cease to take an active interest in 
the junior activities. 

The membership was set at the very 
minimum of cost—50 cents a year—so 
that it might never be a burden to the 
members, and all who wish may join. 
Another membership requirement was 
that the person actually own livestock, 
so that there would be an actual inter- 
est present other than the good times 
we have once a year. 

The time of the convention was placed 
at the same time as the seniors’ conven- 
tion, and the program has always been 
built around the senior program, allow- 
ing members to attend both programs 
as far as possible, so that they might 
become acquainted with the seniors and 
their problems as well as their own. 

Also since every member is expected 
to become a senior member in time, the 
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Cutter Pelmenal contains 
both the organism Pasteurella 
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hemorrhagic septicemia and 
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state was divided into four sections 
exactly like the division used by the 
other association, and two executive 
council members from each district are 
chosen each year by the members from 
that district. This council meets at least 
once a year—during Christmas school 
vacation, and other times if necessary— 
to plan the next year’s program and at- 
tend to any other matters which might 
arise. They get plenty of experience in 
this way, for every year there is a dif- 
ferent problem which must be solved, 
brought about by difficulties encoun- 
tered during the past year. This experi- 
ence is enjoyed by. a partly different 
group each year, too, since there is a 
provision in the by-laws that no mem- 
ber can succeed himself more than once 
in any office. 

Our program during the convention 
each year includes a banquet and dance, 
special luncheons, trips to points of in- 
terest near the convention city, a busi- 
ness session, and a few good, interesting 
speakers chosen and invited by the jun- 
ior committee in charge of that arrange- 
ment. In addition, the past two years 
several juniors have been invited by the 
senior program committee to speak be- 
fore the senior session on topics gen- 
erally chosen by the committee. These 
topics have included a report on junior 
activities by their president, explanation 
of stock judging taught by the high 
schools, reports on new and old disease 
problems and their solution, and similar 
subjects about which younger members 
should be well informed or able to be- 
come well informed. We are pleased 
that the seniors have always given us a 
prominent place on the program, and 
our contribution has been well attended. 


While we cannot meet every month as 
some junior associations do, since we 
cover half the state, and our social ac- 
tivities are therefore limited to an an- 
nual event, I believe we have largely 
succeeded in the accomplishment of our 
major aim—that of preparing our mem- 
bers for membership in the senior asso- 
ciation. Many of our members are now 
members of both organizations. At the 
last convention our retiring president, 
who had also been a member of the 
senior association for three or four 
years, was elected a member of the ad- 
visory board from the district in which 
he lived. I certainly hope that the ex- 
perience he gained in our company will 
serve him in helping to prevent some 
mistake which might prove more costly 
in an organization as large and influen- 
tial as our senior association than sim- 
ilar errors committed on the part of the 
juniors. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASSOCIATION 


“Streamlined Business Meeting” 
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WHEN WAR IS OVER 


—FRANK S. BOICE 


(Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Arizona, 
president of the American National, asks 
the juniors to accept gladly the “heavy 
responsibilities that will soon be theirs 
—but theirs also is the mind that is 
keen and the heart that is right.’’-—Eb.) 


O ONE IS PROUD OF THE CON- 

dition of this old world of ours. War 
is everywhere. And with it we find van- 
ity, selfishness, cruelty, and vaunting 
ambition. Perhaps if we had been more 
tolerant, more unselfish, and more under- 
standing in our dealings with others it 
could have been prevented. But war is 
here and our big job now is to win. This 
will take all that we have to give. 


And when the war is over a bigger job 
confronts us, for then we must reorgan- 
ize our nation and help reorganize the 
world for peace. It will require intelli- 
gence, understanding, and courage of a 
very high order and co-operation with 
our fellow men to a degree now unheard 
of. No one can predict with any assur- 
ance just what our national life will be 
like after the war. Some of us of the 
older generation, trained in an individual- 
istic industry, whose minds are set, whose 
habits and prejudices are fixed, are go- 
ing to find difficulty in adjusting our- 
selves to conditions to come. But not you 
juniors! Your minds are keen and flex- 
ible, your hearts are right, your youth 
makes adjustments to changed condi- 
tions easy and you are being trained in 
your junior cattle growers’ associations 
in co-operative effort—a most valuable 
training. 


Heavy responsibilities will soon be 
yours. Accept them gladly, secure in 
the knowledge that you can make this 
world a better place in which to live. 


BOTH ARE ESSENTIAL 
—J. ELMER BROCK 


(The junior livestock association move- 
ment was barely started when J. Elmer 
Brock, of Kaycee, Wyoming, became 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association in 1940. In his two 
years in office, he was active in furvher- 
ing the movement. Now there are sev- 
eral junior groups functioning as ener- 
getically as their parent organizations. 
Two of them last January at the Salt 
Lake City convention of the American 
National contributed $100 each.—Ep.) 


HIS IS A DAY IN WHICH AN IN- 

dustry thrives largely on the amount 
of influence it wields in government 
affairs affecting it. This influence is 
measured by the efficiency of organiza- 
tion. Be this sound or unsound, just or 
unjust, it is nevertheless so. It is more 
applicable to the cattle business than io 
many other industries. 


A strong, virile organization needs 
youth in the ranks of its membership 
without which it would soon die of dry. 
rot. The progressive ideas of youth 
essential as they are, need to be tei. 
pered with the wisdom and experience 
of age. So balanced, an organization will 
grasp new ideas and at the same time 
avoid retrial of policies already found to 
be unwise and unsound. 

It is my observation from attendance 
at many cattlemen’s meetings ranging 
over a period of several years and in 
numerous states that there is a crying 
need for more young men in the ranks 
of our livestock organizations. 

Those of us who can look back upon 
many snows should remedy this. Let us 
see to it that the future cowman is a 
member of our organization either di- 
rectly or through an auxiliary organiza- 
tion. Let us provide the incentive for 
him to join. We need him and he needs 
us. Both are essential to the welfare of 
the cattle industry. 


SIXTY-FIVE MEMBERS 
—MAX ROTHWELL 


(Max Rothwell is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Nebraska Junior Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. His report gives the 
names of officers and representatives of 
the Nebraska junior association and 


other information.—Eb.) 


E HAVE SIXTY-FIVE MEMBERS, 

with dues paid to 1942. The mem- 
bership fee is 50 cents per year. I might 
mention also that those members who 
are called into the armed forces have 
their names kept on the record as active 
members for the duration. 

Our organization is patterned after 
the senior organization to a large ex- 
tent. Arrangements are made at con- 
ventions so that juniors can attend 
senior meetings. 

By dividing the state in the following 
method every part is represented. This 
is the method used by the senior asso- 
ciation of this state. We have divided 
the state of Nebraska into four districts 
from each of which two directors are 
elected, one for two years and one for 
one year. The names and addresses of 
those directors elected at the last meet- 
ing are as follows: District 1—Walter 
Young, Lakeside, and Lee Messersmith, 
Alliance; District 2— Bob Moreland, 
Merriman, and Delma Adamson, Nenzel; 
District 3—Walker Yonkin, Bingham, 
and Shirley Peterson, Ashby; District 4 
—Odeth Huffman, Tryon, and Rex Har- 
ris, Lemoyne. 

The officers elected at the last meet- 
ing are as follows: Robert Messersmith, 
Alliance, president; Pat McGinley, Lisco, 
vice-president; Max Rothwell, Hyannis, 
secretary and treasurer. The office of 
secretary-treasurer was formerly held 
by my brother, Bob, who was called into 
the armed forces during his period of 
office holding. I was appointed to fill 
his vacancy and was elected last June. 
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Determines Prices? 


The skill and knowledge of commission men and 

packer buyers are factors in determining the prices 

S at which livestock change ownership—not because 

L they determine the actual value of the livestock but 

8 because in their trading they reach an agreement 

he regarding the quality possessed by the animals and, 
of consequently, the grade into which they fall. 


The value of the different grades is determined 
by the consuming public. In normal times, housewives 


" fix a “ceiling” which is entirely independent of such 
- factors as production cost and trading procedure. At 
ve present “ceilings” are fixed by government authori- 
‘ , ties. 

The trading that goes on in the “yards” is an 
id effort on the part of the salesmen to get full value 
fg or the “ceiling,” and an effort on the part of the 
“ buyers to get livestock at a price which will not exceed 
ad the value as determined by consumers. 

. Competent salesmen and buyers whose training 
t enables them to “look” under the hide and accurately 
. appraise the quality and quantity of meat there have 
h, little difficulty in getting together on a price because 
a, each knows it is the consuming public which deter- 
n, mines the value. 

: 
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INDUSTRY OPPOSES 


LIVE ANIMAL CEILINGS 


HE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY THIS 

year is producing a record amount of 
meat and will substantially meet the 
goal set by the government in its “food- 
for-freedom” campaigns, F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, said in 
commenting on the present meat-supply 
situation. This fact should be remem- 
bered, he said, even though the present 
demand for meat exceeds supply. Ceil- 
ing prices on live animals, now contem- 
plated by the government, may seriously 


interfere with the ability of stockmen to 
furnish the needed meat in our war ef- 
forts, he said. 

“The ranges are full of cattle, feed is 
abundant, and there will be enough beef 
to go around if the OPA will permit nor- 
mal price relations between the various 
grades of fat and feeder cattle to estab- 
lish themselves. The problem of reduced 
cattle feeding in the Corn Belt will iron 
itself out if the OPA would eliminate 
inequities in dressed beef ceilings be- 
tween the different areas. But tamper- 


SALVAGE 
WASTE MATERIAL 


RUBBER*ROPE*PAPER-BURLAP*RAGS: METAL 


To produce enough 


steel to win the war, 
steel mills and found- 
ries must have huge 
quantities of scrap... 


immediately! 
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BLOOD-LINES SECOND TO NONE 
Midwest Hereford Ass'n Sale 


HOLYOKE, COLO. 


OCT. 21 


We expect consignments of nearly 100 head in our sale, which each 
year has grown in averages and buyers. This one should be the 


best ever. 


The division between bulls and cows will be about 50-50, so there 
will be cattle for all classes of buyers. 


This sale is on a circuit. Attend— 


Schoen & Son, Norton, Kansas, 
October 19 
Northwest Kansas Association, 
Atwood, Kansas, October 20 


Midwest Hereford Association, 
Holyoke, Colorado, October 21 
Northwest Nebraska Association, 
Alliance, Nebraska, October 22 


Marshall & Sons, Crawford; sale at Chadron, Nebraska, October 23 
Buyers attending these sales can get free transportation from 
Atwood, Kansas, to Holyoke, Colorado. 


L. C. “JIM” HOOVER, 
Auctioneer 


S. S. CHASE, Sec. 
Amhurst, Colo. 








ing with the livestock market will re. 
sult in less feeding and less meat for 


the consumer. Normal movement of 
range cattle into the Corn Belt feed-lots 
has been slowed down because of uncer. 
tainties and a narrow spread in cattle 
prices. The OPA has added to these yn. 
certainties. A livestock price ceiling now 
would aggravate the ailment, reduce sup- 
plies, and bring on meat rationing be- 
fore it is necessary.” 

Mollin was one of the officials repre- 
senting the American National Live 
Stock Association at a recent meeting 
in Chicago at which fourteen farm and 
livestock groups issued a unanimous 
statement addressed to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard opposing 
ceilings on live meat animals. The 
group, which named as its spokesmen in 
this matter and in Washington confer- 
ences Frank S. Boice, president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and F. G. Ketner, president of the 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
gave the following reasons in support 
of its opposition to the ceilings: 

1. Imposition of ceilings would ag- 
gravate instead of alleviate the meat 
supply situation. Feeders would reduce 
feeding. 

2. It would discourage production. 

3. It would cause countless disputes 
as to grades. 

4. It would require an army of grad- 
ers even to attempt to enforce it. 

5. It would strictly limit competition. 

6. It would involve rationing of meat 
to packers and allocation of territory to 
certain of them, disturbing utilization of 
supplies. 

7. It would paralyze central and auc- 
tion markets. 

8. It would make difficult the giving 
of due consideration to differences in 
values of equal quality animals. 

9. Its application on livestock sold by 
the head would be impracticable. 

10. It would operate entirely to the 
advantage of the packer at the expense 
of the producer with no benefit to con- 
sumer. 

11. It would practically guarantee 
packer profits at expense of producer. 

12. It would interfere in the supply 
situation where labor supply has de- 
creased and production costs increased. 

13. It would be even more impracti- 
cable to place ceilings on stockers and 
feeders than on fat stock to which above 
paints are largely directed. 

Instead of ceilings, the following pro- 
posals were suggested: (a) ajustment 
of inequalities in meat ceilings; (b) co- 
operation in Secretary Wickard’s three- 
point program; (c) steady markets 
through manipulation of purchases 
through lend-lease as far as practicable. 

“In view of the fact that within a few 
weeks the hog run is expected to sur- 
pass all previous records, that cattle are 
in the greatest number ever recorded in 
this country, and that a heavy movement 
of grass fat cattle from the range may 
be reasonably expected, it would seem 
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FOR VICTORY — BUY U. S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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“Some of the heifers in the College feeding trials 
have made better gains than ours,” Mr. Nelson 
told me. (I took above photo at the College.) “At 
present we feed our own cattle 10 pounds of rolled 
barley plus 30 pounds of corn silage per head per 
day — and all the hay they can clean up. Under 
this program they gain about 1.6 pounds daily” 


“We recently built a killing and cooling plant on 
the ranch,” Mr. Nelson told me, “and we also pur- 
chased a 5-ton refrigerated truck (shown here) to 
handle the animals after butchering. No animal 
that isn’t finished and ready for consumption leaves 
our place. Safeway has bought a good deal of my 
meat. They demand the best grade but always pay 
the going price or better. We figure the Safeway 
people have proved 
they are our friends” 







Roice Nelson —On 
more than 500 irri- 
gated acres near 
Cedar City he and 
his sons feed out 
about 125 cattle 
and run about 1500 
sheep a year 





My camera got “a pat on the back” for this Here- 
ford picture snapped at Branch Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah at Cedar City. Heifers shown here 
are some of those in feeding trials Roice Nelson 
tells about. “The College separates the animals 
into groups and feeds each group a different 
ration,” Mr. Nelson explained. “The heifers are 
weighed regularly in an effort to discover the 
best ration for finishing in southern Utah. After 
120 days the cattle are sold 
and new trials are then 
started with new stock” 


In charge of the feeding trials 
at the College, in addition to 
his other work, is John V. 
Christensen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry 





YOUR SAFEWAY RANCH AND FARM REPORTER 
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out of order to undertake the difficult 
task of establishing ceilings on live meat 
animals based on a temporary short 
supply.” 

The organizations represented at the 
conferences were the American National 
Live Stock Association, Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, Kansas Live Stock Association, 
American Pork Producers’ Association, 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
Association of Secretaries of Swine 
Breed Associations, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, The National Grange, 
Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, Central 
Co-Operative Association, Equity Co- 
Operative Live Stock Sales Association, 
National Live Stock Exchange, National 
Live Stock Advisory Committee, Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Association. 

In late August OPA announced that 
plans were being made to place a price 
ceiling on live hogs. Deputy Adminis- 
trator J. K. Galbraith, who held meet- 
ings with representatives of livestock 
producers, also indicated that similar 
action with reference to cattle is con- 
templated. 

During the meetings Dr. Galbraith 
told the delegation that preparation of 
the ceilings would be worked out in con- 
junction with representative groups of 
producers to be called in by the OPA 
and on completion would be submitted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for his 
concurrence. The deputy administrator 
also outlined the present wholesale meat 


IF I'D HAD MY SHOT OF | 
CUTTER ABORTION 
VACCINE _ INSTEAD OF 
LISTENING TO YOU- 
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~ BABY NOW/ 


“ Cutter Abortion Vaccine gives lasting immunity 
-«'™ where losses are due to Brucella Abortus, cause of 
“% practically all abortion losses. Cultured from the 
‘“" famous Strain 19 perfected by the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 





price regulations to eliminate inequali- 
ties between regions and different 
classes of buyers. 

He stated that vigorous steps are be- 
ing taken to enforce the grading pro- 
visions of the beef regulation. These 
provisions are designed to insure that 
the spread between the lower and higher 
grades of beef will approximate the re- 
lationships prevailing during the base 
period in March. Recently it has been 
charged that so-called up-grading by 
packers has had the effect of narrowing 
the difference between the higher and 
lower grades of beef and thus narrow- 
ing the advantage of the producer of 
heavier or higher quality stock. 


Meat Conservation Program 


The Foods Requirements Committee, 
headed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, announced on September 1 
final recommendations for a _ national 
meat conservation program designed to 
assure adequate meat supplies for the 
army and navy and through lend-lease 
shipments for our allies and to help 
bring about equitable distribution of the 
meat supply available for civilian con- 
sumption after military and United 
Nations demands have been met. 

The committee, created June 5, 1942, 
and given control over production and 
allocation of all civilian and military 
food supplies, agreed to three recom- 
mendations: 

1. The War Production Board shall 
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put into effect (probably September 15) 
a conservation order establishing quotas 
for sales of meats by packers to civilian 
markets. It was felt that control of 
civilian consumption must be sufficiently 
enforceable to safeguard military and 
lend-lease needs during periods of rela- 
tive scarcity and at the same time suf- 
ficiently flexible to assure civilians the 
benefit of any easing of the suppiy-de- 
mand situation. 

2. Though the supply of meat for 
civilians will be about normal, it will not 
be large enough to satisfy the abnor- 
mally large current demand, caused by 
record high civilian buying power. Un- 
der these circumstances the nation faces 
the problem of seeing to it that the sup- 
ply is equitably distributed The commit- 
tee agreed that consumer rationing is 
the most equitable method of assuring 
each civilian his fair share of the nor- 
mal total supply. The rationing is ex- 
pected to be started in about four 
months. 

3. In the meantime, to help meet the 
situation, the committee recommended 
that civilians voluntarily conserve the 
so-called “red meats’”—beef, veal, pork, 
lamb, and mutton—by _ substituting 
cheese, poultry, fish, and beans for part 
of their meat requirements. ‘Meatless 


days” were suggested as a possibility. 
(The fourteen livestock groups and 
farm organizations said on the subject 
of meatless days that “meat rationing is 
a more desirable approach to the prob- 
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SEND A POSTCARD FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 
) NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N, Inc. 
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Dallas, Texas. 
«ee cmeane hag send me my copy of 1943 Feeding Practices.” 
| FOR GREATER PRODUCTION wie 
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lem. Meatless days will not solve the 
problem. This plan did not work in the 
last war. Why should it now? The chis- 
eler will get all the meat he wants at 
the expense of the patriot. It will mean 
a cut in consumption for some and an 
increase for others. The national health, 
which competent food authorities have 
shown is supported and improved by a 
meat diet, demands that the available 
meat be distributed equitably among all 
the people. Rationing, we believe, should 
not be attempted until necessary and cer- 
tainly not during the period of heavy 
livestock receipts just ahead. There is 
danger of going from one extreme to the 
other, which might result in the piling 
up of meat stocks in cold storage with 
the possibility of heavy spoilage. There 
have been some sad experiences vf this 
kind with other foods, notably cheese, 
and hasty action plainly might be disas- 
trous.”’) 

The Food Requirements Committee 
pointed out that it will be necessary for 
civilians as a whole to hold their meat 
consumption at about the level of the 
late 1930’s—approximately 242 pounds 
per person per week. The British ration 
allows slightly more than 1 pound of 
meat per person per week; the German 
ration, 12% ounces; the Dutch, 9 ounces; 
the Belgian, 5 ounces; and the Italian 
3% to 4% ounces. 


The committee tentatively concluded 
that approximately a fourth of the 
United States meat supply will be re- 





quired for military and lend-lease use. 

The program the committee pointed 
out was not designed to relieve the local 
meat shortages now existing in certain 
areas, although it will help toward this 
end. Action is being taken to remedy 
these situations through the OPA’s forth- 
coming revision of retail and wholesale 
meat price ceilings. 


Court Injunctions 


The OPA recently obtained court in- 
junctions against more than 100 meat 
packers and wholesalers. It was charged 
that they had violated price regulations 
by “plain and simple overcharging” and 
“upgrading”—the sale of cheaper cuts 
at prices set for higher grades. Packers 
claimed that this meat grading is as 
accurate as possible. 


Another move to cure price fixing ills 
was the licensing of all packers, whole- 
salers, and customs slaughterers. No 
actual licensing document or permit is 
issued to the licensee, but under the reg- 
ulation, the price administrator may, for 
violations of OPA regulations, obtain a 
court injunction against violators, start 
criminal proceedings, sue alleged viola- 
tors for triple damages, or revoke the 
license, which would put the licensee out 
of business. 

Following up its drive against upgrad- 
ing of meats, the OPA on September 18 
ordered more rigorous grading require- 
ments of both beef and veal by every 
meat packer within the United States. 


Initially it directed that all beef and veg} 
carcasses and cuts sold as “choice” qual- 
ity must be so graded and grade-marked 
under supervision of Department of 
Agriculture graders. 

The OPA said that the grading proyi- 
sions under the government regulation 
“have been widely abused or ignored.” 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER— 
10—F. E. Messersmith & Sons’ sale, 
Alliance, Neb. 
10—Sheridan Hereford Association 
sale, Sheridan, Wyo. 
12—Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale, 
Cheyenne. 
17—W. E. Chapman Company sale, 
Joseph, Ore. 
20—Triple U Hereford Ranch sale, 
Gettysburg, S. D. 
24—Idaho Bull sale, Pocatello. 
25-26—Dillon Hereford show and sale, 
Dillon, Mont. 
30—Northern Colorado Hereford 
Breeders’ sale, Greeley, Colo. 
NoOvEMBER— 
8-11—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
DECEMBER— 
2-5—Chicago Stock Yards Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition, Chicago. 
11-12—California Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation convention, San Francisco. 
JANUARY— 
15-16—American National Live Stock 
Association “streamlined business 
meeting,” Denver, Colo. 
18—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n meeting, Denver. 


Messersmith’s Hiway Herefords 


The Best of Prince Domino and Beau Aster Breeding 


At private treaty, beginning at 8 a. m. on October 10, at our ranch, 
16 miles north and 7 miles east of Alliance, or 23 miles south of 
* Hay Springs, on Highway No. 87, where our son Kenneth is in * 
charge, we are offering 85 BULLS classed into four price classes. 
A chance for a whole set of really choice bulls that class together. 
Well developed . .. well built .. . the best of breeding. We have 
sold bulls to many of the officers and members of the American 
National Live Stock Association—all pleased customers. 


100 FEMALES—-sisters of the bulls, a carload of yearling heifers 
or young cows with calf at foot and rebred. Our cattle went to 
nine states last season. 


Fulscher, Kimberling, WHR Breeding 


F.E MESSERSMITH & SONS 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 


"We Build the Beef Where the Highest Priced Cuts of Meat Grow" 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
MEETING 


The American National Live Stock 
Association will hold its forty-sixth an- 
nual convention in Denver, Colorado, on 
January 15-16, 1943. 

The convention was originally sched- 
uled for Phoenix, Arizona. But a poll 
of association officers and the executive 
committee favored, almost unanimously, 
Denver as the meeting place because of 
its more central lecation. It will be a 
“streamlined business meeting.” 

Headquarters at Denver will be the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Reservations for 
rooms should be sent immediately, as 
the hotels are well filled these days. 
Members may send their reservations 
through the American National Live 
Stock Association office, 515 Cooper 
Building, Denver, if they desire. 

Further information about the conven- 
tion—subjects to be discussed, speakers, 
ete.—will be published next month. 


MANPOWER 


HE STRAIN OF RAISING AN 

army of 10,000,000 or more men is 
being felt all over the country, but per- 
haps nowhere more severely than in the 
agricultural industry, not alone due to 
the direct inroads of the draft for selec- 
tive service, but even more so to the 
attraction of men and women and boys 
and girls to war plants of one kind or 
another by the payment of wages far 
above any scale that the farmer or stock- 
man can meet. 

The recent large cattle runs in some 
degree are due to liquidation as a direct 
result of labor shortages. Ranchers of 
necessity are trimming down to a basis 
that can be managed _ short-handedly. 
Many of the smaller outfits are being 
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completely liquidated as the owners go 
into service. 

Although this is only the beginning, 
it is already clear that some change in 
the system must be made—and that 
very shortly—if we are to avoid sharp 
reductions in food production at the very 
time there is urgent need for more pro- 
duction. It must be recognized that the 
production of food takes second place 
to no other industry in its relative im- 
portance to the war effort. 

Every possible move should be made 
to remedy the situation without taking 
the ultimate step of labor freezing re- 
cently applied to the mining and lumber 
industries. Agricultural operations are 
necessarily more seasonal than in any 
other industry and there are many other 
objections to any freezing plan. 

It has been suggested that needed 
workers should be deferred and desig- 
nated as such by some system, so as 
clearly to indicate their status and to 
remove any possible chance of being 
considered slackers. 

Cowboys are as truly skilled laborers 
as are mechanics. Substitutes for them 
cannot be expertly trained in a week or 
a month or even in a year. Enough of 
the “real McCoy” must be left on the 
job to form the “cadre” of the short- 
handed crews that are inevitable from 
here out. Proper reclassification, defer- 
ment where essential, clear designation 
of duty—these must come soon if we are 
to get needed production and full utili- 
zation of our great resources in man- 
power. 


CEILINGS AND PRODUCTION 


HE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY IN 

this country is faced today with per- 
haps the most anomalous situation in its 
history. With the greatest number of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep ever on record, 
with great supplies of feed grains car- 
ried over from last year and a bountiful 
crop this year, we read daily of current 
meat shortages and, even more serious, 
the threat of a substantial reduction in 
the supplies of meat—particularly beef— 
available next year. 

Sufficient publicity has not been given 
to the fact that our livestock producers 
have magnificently met the request of 
Secretary Wickard for increased meat 
production. Advance estimates indicate 
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that we are going to produce this year 
substantially in excess of the record pro- 
duction of some 20,000,000,000 pounds of 
meat last year. Consumers generally, 
once informed of this situation, will 
gladly submit to any needed curtailment 
of consumption in order to supply the 
meat that is needed for our armed forces 
and for the support of our allies in this 
great war, because it is solely due to the 
fact that we are sending such large 
amounts abroad for lend-lease and to 
our armed forces at home and abroad 
that the supply available for civilian use 
must be somewhat reduced. 


The Propucer is heartily in accord 
with the announced policy of restriction 
in consumer use of meat, but it is not in 
accord with the suggestion of adding to 
it meatless days. They are unnecessary 
and inefficient. The plan of rationing 
the supply for civilian use through the 
packers, plus the ironing out of inequali- 
ties in price ceilings, should satisfactorily 
do the job for the next few months, after 
which consumer rationing can be put 
into effect if necessary, when certainly 
there would be no need for meatless 
days. Each individual can pick his own 
time to go without meat, and thereby we 
would not build up a definite practice of 
abstinence from meat which might be 
very costly to the industry in the years 
to come. 


There are two other matters of major 
interest before us: Price ceilings on live 
meat animals, and the question of poten- 
tial beef supply for next year. These 
matters are closely related. The demand 
for price ceilings on live meat animals 
has come almost entirely from certain 
packers who claim to have been squeezed 
between the price ceilings established on 
meat and the competitive situation which 
has developed on the buying side for 
livestock because of the fact that the de- 
mand for meat today exceeds the avail- 
able supply. Steps must be taken to cor- 
rect this situation, but it can and should 
be corrected without resorting to the 
dangerous expedient of attempting to 
place ceilings upon live meat animals 
and thereby run the risk of upsetting the 
whole marketing structure of this coun- 
try. Such an attempt, instead of solving 
the problem confronting the Office of 
Price Administration, may merely spread 
to the producing end of the livestock in- 
dustry even greater chaos and confusion 
than now exist in the meat end of the 
industry as a result of the price-fixing 
regulations. 


The first thing to do to meet this sit- 
uation is to iron out the inequalities in 
price ceilings which have caused bad dis- 
tribution of available domestic supply. 
This, in connection with the packer ra- 
tioning scheme mentioned above, will 
take a good deal of the pressure off the 
market. Instead of packers, who are to- 
day crowding the price ceilings in one 
way or another, sharply increasing their 
purchases and disposing of the product 
outside the usual channels of their trade, 
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thereby creating shortages in other 
areas, pressing to buy all the livestock 
they can possibly handle, they would im- 
mediately be limited by the rationing 
order and any purchases made above 
that limit would be for government ac- 
count and within the level of the meat 
ceiling prices then in effect. Uncle Sam 
does not propose to pay more for his 
meat for the army and for lend-lease 
than the duly established ceiling prices. 


Uncle Sam can also contribute mate- 
rially to stabilizing the situation in the 
meat trade by lightening his purchases 
for lend-lease during weeks when runs 
are light and by substantially increasing 
purchases when the runs are heavy. He 
has an opportunity to serve as a sta- 
bilizer for the markets in a fashion that 
has never before been possible in this 
country. The violent swings of the mar- 
ket have been the bane of the industry, 
and there is no excuse for such violent 
swings today. All these things and other 
corrective steps should be attempted be- 
fore any move is made in the direction 
of price ceilings on live meat animals. 
If OPA today cannot police the meat 
ceilings on a relatively limited number 
of packers, how in the world can it hope 
to police the trading in livestock, which 
is scattered from one end of the country 
to the other? Sales are made on hun- 
dreds of thousands of farms and ranches, 
at innumerable auction and concentration 
points, besides the main market centers. 
With the big runs in prospect this fall, 
the delays incident to the determination 
of grade necessary before price ceilings 
can be established would be tremendously 
expensive to the entire industry. 


As to the question of the potential 
beef supply: The substantial increase in 
receipts this year proved conclusively 
that with normal influences at work the 
industry was in a position to increase 
beef production materially and thereby 


contribute effectively, as it should, to the 
war effort. But normal influences are 
not at work. Price ceilings on meat have 
been established. The price of feed 
grains has been, in effect, pegged 
through governmental loan policy. But 
the cost of labor necessary to a feed-lot 
operation is not controlled and has ad- 
vanced sharply. The feeding of cattle is 
a long-time operation. A farmer plans 
in the spring when he plants his crops 
what he is going to feed the following 
winter, so that in many cases it is fif- 
teen months, or even more, from the 
time that he makes his plans before he 
empties the feed-lots the following sum- 
mer. The imposition of price ceilings on 
meat has taken away the hope of find- 
ing the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. He knows now that prices are 
not going up and that in order to have 
a reasonable margin of profit in the 
feeding operation he must buy in line 
with the price ceilings duly established 
and must have some assurance that OPA 
is not going to juggle the ceilings by 
making adjustments that will be costly 
to him. The record to date fails to con- 
vince him that he can depend upon a 
stable situation. There have been too 
many adjustments to the original price 
ceiling order intended to iron out 
squeezes for somebody else and using 
the unfair method of rolling it back onto 
the producer. That policy cannot be con- 
tinued except at the expense of future 
production of meat. The feeder has 
cause to find fault with the basis chosen 
for the original meat ceilings. March is 
always the period when the spreads be- 
tween low-grade cattle and well-finished 
cattle are the narrowest. It is unfair to 
use these narrow spreads as a permanent 
basis for the establishment of meat ceil- 
ings. They contain no incentive for the 
feeder to carry his cattle on from one 


grade to another, thereby increasing the 
tonnage of meat available for consump- 
tion. It is recognized that it is not de. 
sired in this emergency to feed cattle to 
an extreme degree of finish, but the 
present policy which places a relative 
premium upon beef with little finish js 
wrong and operates, as stated above, to 
decrease meat tonnage, at a time when 
there is urgent need to move in the oppo. 
site direction. 


We are told that OPA is about to move 
to straighten out the price inequalities 
in meat ceilings already mentioned, 
When this is done, it is only fair that 
it should likewise either change the 
whole base for the price ceilings to a 
more equitable one, adopt a system of 
ceilings which will recognize seasonal 
variations in supply, or use the original 
base and sufficiently spring the ceilings 
to permit a reasonable degree of finish 
to be placed upon good-quality cattle. At 
the time this is done, it should be accom- 
panied by a statement from OPA that 
for the duration of the winter feeding 
season no substantial changes would be 
made in price ceilings without sufficient 
advance notice to enable producers and 
feeders to adjust themselves to it. With 
recognition of this problem and steps to 
correct it, cattle producers and feeders 
will do their utmost to supply the beef 
that is needed. However, if no heed is 
given to the plight in which they find 
themselves, OPA must take to itself full 
responsibility for any reduction in meat 
supply which results. Reports from all 
over the country today are disturbing. 
Practically all two-way cattle are going 
to the packers. Feeders are hesitant as 
to what to do and when to do it. They 
need only assurance from Washington 
along the lines suggested above to get 
into full swing in meat production. It is 
important that this assurance should not 
come too late. 


SINCE 1919 CATTLE BREEDERS HAVE LEARNED THAT 
STRAUB VACCINES 
MEAN DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


Don’t risk losses! With beef prices up and 
demand increasing, every head is especially 


valuable today. 


Your local druggist—throughout the cattle 
country—can supply you with STRAUB 
Or write us direct 
and get our FREE BOOKLET—“STRAUB’S 
VETERINARY GUIDE,” and name of your 


vaccines and bacterins. 


nearest dealer. 


terins. 


lost. 


Blackleg (and malignant edema) are pre- 
ventable by vaccination with Straub bac- 
We also produce biologic products 
for sheep, swine, horses, and poultry. Con- 
sult your druggist now—you can vaccinate 
your herd for less than the value of one calf 


W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 


Jefferson Park P. O. 


Biologic Laboratories 


Chicago, Il. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


‘AMERICAN NATIONAL’ 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Threatened price ceilings (see page 
16) on live animals and inflation con- 
trol legislation called officers of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion to Chicago and Washington, D. C., 
in late September. In Chicago, Frank S. 
Boice, Sonoita, Arizona, president; A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, New Mexico, first 
vice-president, and F. E. Mollin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American National, 
and other representatives of fourteen 
livestock and farm groups named a sub- 
committee, with F. E. Mollin as chair- 
man, to go to Washington, there to con- 
tinue the group’s opposition to live ani- 
mal ceilings and to seek amendments to 
the inflation control bills to give live- 
stock and agriculture a price foundation 
compatible with continued high produc- 
tion. 


TAXES 


Late changes in the tax bill by the 
Senate Finance Committee approved a 5 
per cent gross income “victory” tax on 
earnings above $12 a week (the House 
approved a levy of 5 per cent on net in- 
come); reduced corporate surtax from 21 
per cent to 16 per cent, making the com- 
bined normal and surtax 40 per cent in- 
stead of 45, and at the same time elim- 
inating post-war credits on everything 
but excess profits taxes; reversed pre- 
vious action on thé individual’s surtax, 
restoring House rates which begin at 13 
per cent on the first $2,000. 


INFLATION-CONTROL BILLS 


Two measures designed to meet Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s demand for anti-infla- 
tion legislation before October 1 are get- 
ting attention in Congress. President 
Roosevelt asked for legislation to hold 
farm prices at parity or at levels of a 
recent date, whichever are higher. He 
also recommended a definite floor under 
farm prices, continuing as long as neces- 
sary after the war. The Senate version 
of the legislation as of mid-September 
would stabilize prices, wages, and sal- 
aries on the basis of September 15 levels, 
with provision for adjustments to cor- 
rect inequalities. It would set farm ceil- 
ing prices at 100 per cent of parity or 
at the highest prices prevailing between 
January 1, 1942, and September 15, with 
provision for readjustments to prevent 
inequities or to increase production. 
Floors would be set under prices at 90 
per cent of parity. Wages would be sta- 
bilized at current levels, subject to re- 
adjustments. In the House version, sta- 
bilization of prices, wages, and salaries 
would be made on August 15 levels. 
Farm prices are set as in the Senate, 
but readjustments upward to encourage 


October, 1942 


needed production are not provided. 
Wage stabilization is made on the “Little 
Steel” principle of 15 per cent increases 
to meet living cost rises since January 1, 
1941. Amendments requiring that the 
wages farmers pay be taken into con- 
sideration in establishing parity have 
met with protest from the President as 
being inflationary, although he had said 
in his message that parity prices “must 
include all costs of production, including 
the cost of labor.” 


SAVINGS 


A reduction of $1,313,983,208 from 
last year in federal cash appropriations 
and loan authorizations is the sum ar- 
rived at by United States News in a 
review of savings, in line with the Byrd 
committee’s recommendations, achieved 
by an economy-minded Congress. The 
savings in the various agencies were: 
CCC, $238,960,000; NYA, $83,767,000; 
WPA, $540,000,000; Department of Ag- 
riculture, $195,731,208 and_ possibly 
$212,000,000 more; farm tenant program, 
$2,270,000; FSA, $26,180,000; federal aid 
to highways, $50,300,000; non-war pub- 
lic building, $33,148,000; non-essential 
public works projects $56,985,000. 


RATIONING FARM MACHINERY 


The Department of Agriculture issued 
a temporary order to ration new farm 
machinery and equipment in order to 
stretch limited supplies to meet critical 
needs and assure the “greatest possible 
contribution toward meeting the goals 
of our food-for-freedom program.” The 
order affects sales of machinery and 
equipment in 1942 and will be followed 
= permanent order covering sales in 
1943. 


HOME FRONT 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission said at a House 
committee hearing that he regards as 
inevitable the adoption of national serv- 
ice legislation to authorize the govern- 
ment to exact home-front war service 
from persons not in the armed forces. 
An order by the War Manpower Com- 
mission previously had “frozen” em- 
ployes in the mining and lumber indus- 
tries. 


RELIEF IN PRICE SQUEEZE 


A pork purchase program to be fi- 
nanced by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and administered by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, de- 
signed to relieve the “price-squeeze” on 
small packers and to assure continuing 
supplies of pork products has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. The program contemplates 
Commodity Credit purchases of pork 
products processed from approximately 





=—=Baca Grant 
Products of OJR Royal Domino 10th 





Baca Heiress 8th and Baca R. Domino 
2nd illustrate the remarkable quality and 
the lowness of calves sired by “OJR 
10th.” He’s a son of WHR Royal Dom- 
ino 51st, with The Prince Domino, Real 
Prince Domino and Perfect Domino on 
the dam’s side. BUT, HIS IS ONLY 
HALF THE JOB. The Baca Grant cow 
herd is the other, maybe more than 
half. SEE AND BUY BACA GRANT 
HEREFORDS. 


BACA GRANT, Grestone, Colo. 


Alfred Collins Walter Oldland 
Ralph Murdock Phil Robinson 





Anrance CREDIT 


NOW FOR YOUR 
WINTER NEEDS 


DEPENDABLE low-cost credit to 
finance the purchase of feed, re- 
placements, and to provide operat- 
ing requirements. 


Apply at any branch or at the 
Livestock Loan Department, 25 
New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, for quick, convenient 
service. 


The Livestock Loan Department 
offers the complete credit services 
of the former Bankamerica Credit 
Corporation. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL f8NSN82 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


iow on Westerm. Yum 
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Prevent Abortion Losses 


By vaccinating your calves 4 to 8 months old 
With ANCHOR Abortion Vaccine 




















RECO ED Sy OR as ie ee 35 cents 
eR kee ry Teter (46 Ob) ON) een ss ce ee er $0.07 per dose 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (5 CC. GOSC)...........-..--sscsscecseeceecsencesseecessenseeceecees 06 per dose 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum... a.........sscsscssessecceseeccesesssceesescseres 1.80 per 100 cc. 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 1 (SCC. GOSE)....-...---..--c--csesceeceecessseeseeeeeeees 06 per dose 


(This new product has incorporated in it some of the organisms 
formerly contained in the pink eye and pulmonary bacterins) 


COE aR UN IS RB ONTO oc eS oa ea aed spcecre cae eusuaeeead 06 per dose 
(To be used for treatment and prevention of calf scours) 
ADEA BO Be Reig PE NT Ei oa recessed $1.35 





FREE BOOK: Send for a copy of our “Vaccination 
Simplified” booklet, also latest price list on all products. 


Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer 
If your local drug store does not handle ANCHOR products, write us 


Anchor Serum Company 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
W. J. KENNEDY, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
The World’s Largest Anti-Hog-Cholera and Animal Vaccine Plant 





50 Top Herds and Range Bulls Selling at Auction 


All sons of our two senior herd sires, WHR Neptune Domino No. 2537415 and Real 
Domino No. 2596242. From Dams by WHR Addison Domino 4th No. 1849006 and 
WHR Chief Domino 19th No. 2080385. If you like good heads with smooth deep 
bodies on short legs, SEE THESE BULLS. THIS HERD LEADS THE DAKOTAS 
IN WHR BREEDING. 


Sale starts at 1 o’clock 
Tuesday, October 20, at 
the ranch 5 miles east and 
1 mile south of Gettys- 
burg, S. D. 


Write for catalog. 


TRIPLE U 
HEREFORD 
RANCH 


Gettysburg, S. D. 


L. R. HOUCK, 
Manager 


A. W. THOMPSON, 
Auctioneer 


PRINTING 
PLATES 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Colorado 


Engraving Co. 


1803 BROADWAY 
DENVER 


Day and Night 
Service 








1,000,000 hogs at prices paid for direct 
lend-lease purchases. An additional pay- 
ment would be made to the packers ag 
part of the consideration for the pur. 
chase contract. . . . Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson turned down applica- 
tions from twenty-six packers of beef 
and veal carcasses asking upward ad. 
justments in their ceiling prices under 
a regulation for sales to the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 


PAYING OFF DEBTS 


Representatives of farm organizations, 
bankers, life insurance companies, other 
mortgage lenders, and government agen- 
cies meeting in Chicago reported that 
farmers are retiring their farm mort- 
gage debts at an unprecedented rate, 
due largely to the favorable income 
which farmers are receiving and their 
desire to get out of debt. At the same 
time they reported very little evidence 
of speculation in farm lands and that 
prices of farm real estate have tended 
to level off during recent months. 


RUBBER REPORT 


Baruch’s rubber committee recom- 
mended a thirty-five mile speed limit 
for passenger cars and trucks; an aver- 
age annual mileage per car of 5,000 
miles; release of more rubber to the 
public for necessary civilian driving; 
national gasoline rationing based on 
5,000 miles annually; institution of com- 
pulsory periodic tire inspection; volun- 
tary tire conservation pending establish- 
ment of gasoline rationing; and produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber at the rate of 
1,100,000 tons annually. 


SAVE TIRES 


President Roosevelt made public a 
chart showing that the normal life of a 
tire is doubled when the average driv- 
ing speed is reduced from forty to 
twenty miles an hour. Taking the forty- 
miles-an-hour figure as equaling 100 in 
the life of a tire, the chart showed that 
tires of a car driven at thirty miles an 
hour have a life of 140 per cent. Buta 
fifty-mile-an-hour driving speed reduces 
the life of a tire to 70 per cent, sixty 
miles to 50 per cent, seventy miles to 30 
per cent and eighty miles to 18 per cent 
of normal life. The chart was prepared 
by the automobile and rubber industry 
tire committee of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 


FARM WAGE RATES ARE 
HIGHEST IN TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Farm wage rates on July 1 were the 
highest in twenty-two years. Farmers 
were paying hired help more than double 
1910-14 average wages, and, at 202, the 
index was 42 points above that of July 1, 
1941. Farm wage rates have shown an 
upward trend since January 1, 1940, with 
marked increases in 1941 and thus far in 
1942, 
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OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 











a TRAFFIC 
ul pay- The Ogden Live Stock Show premium 
ers as list this year = placing — em- 
e pur- hases on the “streamline carlot . . 
aan Stee division of cattle, the carlot fat TRAFF IC NOTES — - a Kee icht 
Dplica- divisions of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and OTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTA Maximum loading of om en nes 
t beef pens of five bulls and heifers, according M ; aap \- _rying civilian freight, including farm 
dad. to Secretary-Manager E. J. Fijeldsted. tion, beginning November 15, will products, has been ordered by the a 
under Entries in all classes close November 2. _ be under control of the Office of Defense of Defense Transportation. The sg 
armed Originators of the pens-of-bulls pro- Transportation. Control will be through order, originally effective ee 
gram, which has been widely adopted at a certificate of war necessity. Without we ae ag woe to esr Ps ai. ia 
other shows, Ogden show officials last the certificate, truck owners will be un- pana “ mento ra ig Ber ~~ 2 ail 
cellu a aah = ie 50 bulls change able to get gasoline or tires. Tn ae ae loaded pet j their 
stions gare shie. sai ce a Supplementing truck conservation reg- marked load limit or to their full visible 
other event is the junior show at which 4-H ulations already in effect, the new order capacity. The purpose is to save cars 
agen- Club members and Future Farmers of will set for each operator maximum and motive power. : R 
| that America are encouraged to exhibit their mileage and minimum loads. The plan In behalf of the American National 
mort. animals. is to confine truck operations to those Live Stock Association and the National 
rate acl ia necessary in the war effort or essential Wool Growers’ Association, Charles E. 
weet NATIONAL SCRAP HARVEST domestic economy and to attain maxi- Blaine, traffic counsel, has pointed Ba 
thet. Fifty per cent scrap and 50 per cent ™um use of equipment and conservation to ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman tha 
sue virgin iron ore make steel. Mills are f rubber and other vital materials. the order would prohibit the Pecos 
dence running at maximum production now. The order applies to all vehicles, ex- accepting eo eae es a 
_ that Demand for scrap iron therefore has cept motorcycles, used to transport — of * ia oe ‘a ceaiaaiad the 
ended skyrocketed. And that’s the reason for property or goods and all vehicles used S°V™? cael a es aaa i oe ihe 
the national scrap harvest. Don’t sur- to transport passengers or for public eee ™ folie z — _ 
mise that the scrap you see in the junk rental. Private passenger cars are not we oe an sufficient livestock 
ne is Sy oe ne ae yore rey SR eee to snugly fill 36-foot 7-inch car, herein- 
is not needed. It is going in a steady The ODT said that applications for after termed standard car, and there- 
limit stream | ene ao ea a It re- certificates of war necessity should not fore orders car of that length, but the 
aves po Ps ie "ahs ae _ hands, Say, be sent to Washington, D. C. Application carriers, for their convenience, furnish 
5.000 sixty days. He's the one with knowl- planks, together with complete instrue- car 40-foot 6-inches, inside length. The 
, edge, trained help, and equipment ne- tions, will be mailed to every person reg- standard carload would be insufficient 
» the cessary to sort it. Add your scrap to istered on December 31, 1941, as the to snugly fill the longer car. 
bigs his. That’s where the government wants owner of a truck, bus, taxicab, or other “2. Frequently, the physical condi- 
ae it. Get your scrap into the “scrap.” type of vehicle available for public rental. tion of livestock, the distance between 
olun- 
blish- 
@ 
~ Save Travel! Save Time! Save Money! 
BUY BULLS AND FEMALES THIS FALL IN THE 
ic a gs a a 5 
s eridan Hereford Association s 
driv- 
y to : 
oi Breeders of the Sheridan district, including progressive out- ‘ ‘TR AVEL S AVING’’ 
that fits in northern Wyoming and southern Montana, put aside -~ 
3 an personal plans for individual sales this fall in order to pool 
ut a their Herefords and make possible this huge “Travel-Saving” 
luces auction. They were the first to recognize the need for con- = ALE 
sixty centrating big supplies of breeding stock to save buyers time, 
0 30 travel and transportation facilities. They’re concentrating 
cent those supplies for your buying consideration Oct. 10. Herd 
ared bulls, range bulls, females—something for every Hereford 300 HEAD 
istry buyer—consigned by: 
uto- 
For the catalog, write Bar 13 Ranch, Sheridan Tony Kumor, Banner 
JAMES W. WOLFE, Sec. R Claw Ranch, D 5 Wilites atin tt Mont 
insite Satan date. ear Claw Ranch, Dayton R. J. Miller, ge Grass, Mont. 150 Bulls 150 Females 
Sheridan, Wyoming Canyon Ranch, Big Horn J. W. Sears, Wyarno 
RS RR H. L. Duell, Lodge Grass, Mont. G. H. Sheeley, Parkman 





> Show of Sale D. O. Geier, Banner N. J. Yentzer, Sheridan 
ne | 
— Cattle Oct. 9 The best, from herds that are using champions, producing 0 C s 1 


champions; The best from one of the most progressive Here- 








ly 1, i 7 : 
Auctioneers: ford breeders’ centers in the nation; The best available to you 
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origin and destination, and other factors 
are such that in the judgment of experi- 
enced livestock producers and shippers 
death losses or other damage would re- 
sult if cars were loaded to space capac- 
ity or minimum weights prescribed by 
the commission. In such instances, the 
livestock loaded in various cars is insuf- 
ficient to fill the entire space, and, 
therefore, the weight thereof is below 
the minimum weight. 

“Under the foregoing conditions, we 
interpret General Order ODT No. 18 as 
prohibiting the carriers accepting such 
carloads for transportation. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Paragraph 500.21 
(c) of said order would apply to the lat- 
ter example and allow such cars to be 
accepted, but from actual experience the 
differences of opinion between railroad 
representatives and the experienced live- 
stock producers and shippers as to the 
quantity of livestock that can be loaded 
into a car without creating a transpor- 
tation hazard would result in much con- 
troversy, confusion, and delay. 

“You are, no doubt, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Service Order No. 71 issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 6, 1942, governing the trans- 
portation of livestock. Our principals 
have been and are complying with the 
requirements of said order on both inter- 
state and intrastate traffic. A compari- 
son of the provisions of said order and 
the minimum weights, rules, and regu- 
lations contained in the various tariffs 


THE PLACE TO BUY 


Top purebred bulls and females, 
feeder cattle and fat cattle. 


THE PLACE TO SELL 


Your replacement of foundation breeding stock, 
feeder cattle and fat cattle. 


on file with the commission on the one 
hand, and your Order No. 18 shows that 
the latter order is contrary to and con- 
flicts with Service Order No. 71. We do 
not believe that you intended to create 
such conflict. Moreover, your wide ex- 
perience in livestock matters supports 
the statement that livestock is a char- 
acter of traffic which, in many instances, 
cannot be loaded to the minimum 
weights prescribed by the commission. 
Consequently, the requirements of Gen- 
eral Order No. 18 are impractical if 
applied to livestock. 

Mr. Blaine requested that the order be 
amended so as to eliminate livestock 
therefrom. 

Press dispatches indicate that the 
order will be modified in important re- 
spects. 


Payment of Transportation Charges 


Strict compliance with the regulations 
governing the payment of transporta- 
tion charges to common carriers is re- 
quested by traffic counsel Chas. E. Blaine 
“so that drastic penalties imposed by 
law for non-compliance may be avoided.” 

The regulations governing such pay- 
ments are summarized by Mr. Blaine as 
follows: 

“1. Upon taking precautions deemed 
by them to be sufficient to assure pay- 
ment of the tariff charges within the 
credit periods specified, common car- 
riers may relinquish possession of 
freight in advance of the payment of the 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


November 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1942 


For Catalogue, Address 


E. J. Fjeldsted, Secretary 











tariff charges thereon and may extend 
credit in the amount of such charges to 
those who undertake to pay them for 
periods of forty-eight hours in the cage 
of rail or water carriers, and seven days 
in the case of motor carriers and for. 
warders. 

“2. Where retention of possession of 
freight by the carrier until the tariff 
rates and charges thereon have been 
paid will retard prompt delivery or wil] 
retard prompt release of equipment or 
station facilities, the carriers, upon tak- 
ing precautions deemed by them to be 
sufficient to assure payment of the 
tariff charges may relinquish possession 
of the freight in advance of the pay- 
ment of tariff charges thereon and may 
extend credit in the amount of such 
charges for period of ninety-six hours 
in the case of rail and water carriers. 
(Generally, bond is required before 
credit of ninety-six hours is granted.) 

“3. Undercharges, thirty days in each 
of the four classes of common carriers. 

“Where the freight bills are presented 
to the shippers prior to, or at the time 
of, delivery of the freight, the periods 
of credit shall run from the first 12:00 
o’clock midnight following the delivery 
of the freight. 

“Where the freight bill is presented 
to the shipper subsequent to the time 
the freight is delivered, the periods of 
credit shall run from the first 12:00 
o’clock midnight following the presenta- 
tion of the freight bill. 


Ogden, Utah 


Ogden, Utah 
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“Sundays and legal holidays other 
than Saturday half-holidays may be ex- 
eluded from the computation of the pe- 
riods of credit. 


“When shippers elect to have their 
freight bills presented by means of the 
United States mails, and when the mail 
service is so used, the time of mailing 
py the carrier shall be deemed to be the 
time of presentation of the bills. 


“The mailing by the shipper of valid 
checks, drafts, or money orders, which 
are satisfactory to the carrier, in pay- 
ment of freight charges within the 
credit periods allowed such shipper, may 
be deemed to be the collection of the 
tariff charges within the credit period.” 


The Senate eliminated from the new 
tax bill a proposed freight tax which 
would have amounted to 5 per cent on all 
freight charges except coal, where the 
rate would have been 5 cents per long 
ton. Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son urged its removal, contending it 
would seriously interfere with the price 
control program. 


* 3 * 


Trucks with gross weight of not more 
than 12,000 pounds and especially de- 
signed trucks have been exempted by the 
ODT from the necessity of checking with 
joint information offices. 


bulls—with legs under them! 


Legs are a vital part of every range bull, as you all know. You can’t tell 
from the average photo, with the bull standing deep in straw, whether he 
has legs or not. That’s why we picture them with- 
out straw. That’s the way you'll find them in our 


Oct. 12 sale. 


Not only is this sale offering made up of outstanding 
herd bull prospects, but you will find many extra good 
bulls suitable for the topmost commercial herds. 


Send for Catalog It’s different 









ASK CO-OPERATION 


NTICIPATING THE LARGEST 
market-way movement of livestock 
that western America has ever experi- 
enced, the railroads of the West are ask- 
ing for the interest and co-operation of 
the livestock industry in handling this 
traffic. 


Earle G. Reed, livestock agent of the 
Union Pacific, believes that the railroads 
will be able to handle this peak of live- 
stock shipments “even though the move- 
ment may be somewhat slower than in 
previous years. A great volume of war 
materials with prior right over every- 
thing is now moving on the rails. 


“No condition has before approached 
that which is now faced by railroad 
transportation. In the interest of the 
conservation of manpower, motive power, 
equipment, and communications service 
and of obtaining the maximum results 
in the handling of men, munitions, mate- 
rials, and war equipment, livestock ship- 
pers must bend every possible effort and 
give full consideration to the tremendous 
transportation task at hand. Livestock 
movements cannot and will not be nor- 
mal, or ‘as usual,’ under the present 
conditions, but livestock men can do 
much to help the situation. 


“Railroad stockyards as well as ter- 
minal market yards are operating with 
new and inexperienced help, frequently 
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too short-handed to get the job done as 
well or as quickly as it was formerly 
done. But they can and will get along. 


“Railroad facilities for handling live- 
stock have been decreased in the past 
few years as ever increasing proportions 
of the livestock moved to market by 
truck. In 1924 there were about 86,000 
stock cars available on the railroads. By 
1941 this number had decreased to 
53,000. In 1917-20 the railroads were 
handling nearly 2,000,000 cars of live- 
stock annually. Recent years have seen 
less than 700,000 cars loaded on the 
lines. Stockyards, pens, alleyways, 
scales, and other facilities used at coun- 
try loading points have been allowed to 
deteriorate or have been abandoned en- 
tirely because of non-use, particularly in 
those areas from which livestock trans- 
portation has been diverted to trucks. 
These former facilities cannot be used 
now nor be rebuilt or repaired in time to 
be of any value this fall, even if mate- 
rials and men were available. 


“The railroads can only increase the 
volume of livestock hauled by about 10 
to 15 per cent during the heavy market- 
ing months of September, October, and 
November. October is usually the month 
of heaviest livestock shipping and great- 
est demands upon the railroads for the 
movement not only of livestock but also 
of many other agricultural and manu- 
factured products, coal, and oil. 


“Livestock cars usually move one way 


(Unretouched photographs ) 
































































































loaded and one way empty back to the 
country. This empty back haul puts a 
heavy burden on transportation when 
the movement of stock cars to market is 
concentrated in the period from Friday 
night to Monday morning in order that 
shippers may be on the Monday market. 
Any day of the week is a market day at 
the terminal markets. . 

“For the first seven months of this 
year the livestock loaded by all rail- 
roads increased 46,221 cars, or 15 per 
cent over last year. For the three 
months of May, June, and July the in- 
crease in cars loaded was 11,878, or 8.8 
per cent above last year. The eight west- 
ern railroads that originate most of the 
livestock had a three-month increase in 
livestock loadings over the same period 
last year of 5,785 cars, or 8.7 per cent. 
During the first two weeks in August 
these same eight. western railroads had 
an increase in loadings on line of 2,802 
cars, or 31 per cent over last year, while 
one road alone had a 35 per cent in- 
crease in stock cars loaded. 

“Heavy livestock marketings in one 
short period of about three months in 
the fall places tremendous strains upon 
transportation, markets, processors, and 
cold storage plants and taxes all the 
facilities of the country to the utmost. 
Ordinarily the business can be success- 
fully handled through such peak move- 
ments but with the present war situa- 
tion the utmost in services of all kinds 
is being required for our armed forces.” 


Markets Ask Co-operation 


In a bulletin to western livestock 
growers, the Sioux City and Omaha live- 
stock markets ask for the stockmen’s 
co-operation “so that the markets may 
be of the utmost value and service. 

“The terminal livestock markets rep- 
resented by the stockyards companies, 
the commission firms, dealers, packer 
buyers, order buyers, meat processors 
and packers, as well as the transporta- 
tion interests, will better serve the live- 
stock industry because they offer: 

“1. A market every week day. 

“2. Expert selling and buying serv- 
ices for livestock every market day. 

“3. Adequate stockyard facilities 
available every day in the week. 

“4, Brand inspection for your protec- 
tion. 

“5, Federal veterinarian inspection and 
supervision. 

“6. Adequate transportation to these 
markets from farm and ranch at all 
times. 

“7. Opportunity to spread shipping 
and marketing over more days in the 
week and more weeks in the year to as- 
sure better average prices. 

“Co-operate with your railroad. Order 
your cars as far in advance as possible; 
avoid changes in loading dates after cars 
are ordered; load cars to safe capacity; 
load in time for train movements; have 
billing and contracts completed early. 
Trains must not be delayed today. It 
may mean somebody’s stock will be late 
tomorrow.” 
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MARKETS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
THE PAST MONTH 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ANY OFTHE GRAIN-FED 

steers at Chicago recently were of 
the good-to-choice grade, such offerings 
being in larger percentage than a month 
earlier and indicating that cattle feeders 
are willing to con- 
tinue marketing 
what they have on 
hand. When this 
crop is marketed, 
some change may 
develop, as many 
men are not mak- 
ing replacements. 
Feed is plentiful 
practically every- 
where and the corn 
crop will be big if 
killing frosts do 
not come too early, 
and many cattle 
feeders and producers in the Corn Belt 
will want to make use of this feed which 
might otherwise go to waste. 

During the month of August choice 
and prime slaughter steers at Chicago 
made up 27.4 per cent of the total 
against only 12.2 per cent in July, while 
the good grade figured 53 per cent and 
61.9 per cent, respectively, for those 
months. On the other hand, medium 
grade fell to 18.5 per cent as compared 
with 24.8 per cent in July. There was 
no change for common in July and Aug- 
ust. Last August choice and prime 
steers constituted 47.1 per cent of the 
supply; good, 42.4 per cent; medium, 
only 9.6 per cent; and common, 1.9 per 
cent. 


H. W. French 


Average Prices Up 


The August cost for choice and prime 
steers was $15.77 against $14.68 a month 
earlier and $12.06 a year ago, while the 
average price for all grades stood at 
$14.87 in August, $13.63 in July, and 
$11.73 last August. 

Grain-fed steers and heifers continue 
to predominate at Chicago where the 
range offerings of cows so far have been 
light, but at Missouri River markets and 
at Denver fat range she-stock, together 
with stocker and feeder steers, have 
taken the spotlight and from now on 
grain-feds are expected to hold second 
place. Total receipts of cattle at Chi- 
cago the first week of September stood 
the largest since 1936. That same week 
range offerings of 43,000 at Kansas City 
stood the biggest since 1934, yet the fol- 
lowing week, which included Labor Day, 
the run of grassers fell down to 22,009 
although about twice as many put in an 
appearance the following week. 


Every market reported sharp fluctua- 





tions and during the changes the price 
range widened greatly around the cir- 
cuit. Generally speaking, medium-grade 
offerings are now selling at sharper dis. 
counts than a month earlier and this 
condition may not change in the imme- 
diate future, as finished cattle are ye. 
ported as anything but pler:tiful in most 
feeding areas. Weights have been de- 
clining in the steer division and at Chi- 
cago a relatively small part of the feq 
arrivals weighed 1,400 pounds and up 
while at most markets light and medium 
weight steers predominated. 

Big steers are commanding consider- 
able premium at most points and fre- 
quently heavy steers sold 50 cent to $1 
above yearlings, grade for grade. Weight 
when combined with quality helped the 
price of cows considerably. The same 
condition was even more noticeable for 
bulls, as buyers neglected light weights 
as contrasted with an urgent call for 
heavy weights suitable for sausage pur- 
poses. Weight was not much a factor 
in fed heifers, although the heavier 
kinds have been topping the market, but 
that was due mainly to the fact that to 
get finish buyers had to seek the bigger 
weights. 


Market Nervous 


Recently when the cattle market 
started downward and broke sharply 
most interests anticipated that the peak 
had been reached; but when Labor Day 
week found the market again on the up 
and in many instances back to the high 
point or nearly so opinions on the future 
trend became all mixed up. Much will 
depend upon the size of the supply, but 
the aggregate runs around the circuit 
will include more grassers from now on. 
The market is very nervous, but when 
the signs point to a dull declining situa- 
tion something develops to change the 
picture entirely. 

Mid-September prices for choice steers 
at Chicago were uneven, with these be- 
low 1,100 pounds showing 25 to 75 cents 
decline from a month earlier while of- 
ferings from 1,200 pounds up _ were 
mostly steady to 25 cents lower. Most 
of the common-to-good steers suffered 50 
to 75 cents loss for the period. Good-to- 
choice heifers were largely 25 cents 
higher but the lower grades were mostly 
25 cents lower. There were weeks when 
best heifers held steady and at the same 
time other grades worked downward 25 
to 50 cents, giving one an idea of the 
uneven trade. Cows were largely steady 
to 25 cents lower for the period, during 
which there were times when much more 
decline was apparent. Bulls were good 
property unless too light, and they sold 
steady. Calves and vealers were largely 
50 cents to $1 higher and choice light 
vealers were very scarce, 

Choice-to-prime grain-fed steers sold 
up to $16.75 at Chicago the second week 
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of September and this price was the 
highest for the recent crop. There were 
some other highly finished offerings at 
$16.60 to $16.65 but for a time not many 
landed above $16.25. Light and long 
yearlings occasionally sold at $16 to 
$16.25 and some light steers went as 
high as $16.40; but the light cattle most 
frequently were of the $14 to $15.50 
varieties, while sales above $16 were 
numerous where steers had weight. Usu- 
ally the bulk of good-to-choice steers of 
all weights went at $13.75 to $16.25. 
Cost of beef steers for the week of Sep- 
tember 12 figured around $15.15, or the 
highest since 1928. Some 1,075-pound 
Kansas grass-fat steers sold at $14 while 
1,300-pound Montanas reached $14.40. 


Some highly finished grain-fed heifers 
scored $15.50 to $15.60 and a fair quota 
landed at $15 to $15.25, but any number 
of medium-to-good kinds were taken at 
$12.50 to $14.50. Several loads of weighty 
fat range cows cleared at $1150 to 
$11.75 and some mixed cows and heifers 
scored $12 to $12.50. Most of the medium- 
to-good cows landed at $9.75 to $11.25 
and fleshy cutters went as high as $9.25. 
Only the very light canners were to be 
had below $6.50. Heavy sausage bulls 
sold freely at $11.75 to $12 and com- 
mon-to-medium light weights went at 
$9.50 to $10.50. Vealers quickly worked 
up to $16 for choice, and there were sev- 
eral days when top kinds were snapped 
up at $16.50. 

Many choice-to-prime steers have been 
marketed at St. Paul and at that mar- 
ket some went at $16.35 to $16.50 while 
medium-to-choice bulked at $11.75 to 
$15.50. Montana grass-fat steers topped 
at $14 and common to medium made 
$9.75 to $13 while spayed Montana grass 
heifers reached $13.50. Grain-fed heifers 
frequently landed at $14.50 to $15 but 
the lower grades were quite numerous 
below $13. Best Montana grass cows 
scored $11 to $11.75 and heavy bulls 
often made $11 to $11.25. 

Good-to-choice fed steers at Omaha 
were most numerous at $13.50 to $15, al- 
though several choice loads made $15.50 
to $15.75. Medium-to-good bulked at 
$12.75 to $13.35 and common-to-medium 
at $11 to $18, some medium 1,100- to 
1,200-pound offerings scoring $13.25 to 
$13.50. Good-to-choice heifers usually 
sold at $12.50 to $14.25, although a fair 
number of sales were reported at $14.50 
to $15. Range-fat cows often landed at 
$11 to $11.50 but good kinds late fre- 
quently cleared at $10.75 down. Cuttery 
light bulls had to sell below $9 as against 
heavy sausage arrivals of a native type 
as high as $11.35. Vealers went down- 
ward from $14.50. 

Kansas City reported most medium-to- 
choice beef steers at $12.75 to $15.25 
and strictly choice loads occasionally 
made $15.50 to $16. An outstanding sale 
in the fed heifer division was a load 
averaging 1,018 pounds at $16.15, some 
others scoring $15.25 to $15.60, and many 
selling at $13 to $14.25, while mixed 
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yearling steers and heifers reached 
$15.75. Common-to-medium _ grass-fat 
steers were numerous at $10.50 to $12.75, 
some scoring $13 to $13.25. Some Kan- 
sas steers grained on grass reached 
$14.25. Some cutter-grade grass steers 
went at $9.50 and below. Hardly any 
cows passed $11 and medium-to-good 
kinds late sold at $9.25 to $10.25. 
Several loads of choice steers at Den- 
ver sold at $14.75 to $15.25 and some on 
the low spot went at $14.35 to $14.50, 
only to rebound to $14.85 to $15 late on 
a sparsely supplied market. Medium-to- 
good steers usually made $12.15 to $14 
and some medium grassers landed at $12 
to $12.75. Best grain-fed heifers landed 
at $14.75 to $15 and many good-to-choice 
loads scored $13 to $14.50 while short- 
feds often landed at $12 to $12.75. So 
far no grass-fat heifers have passed $12 
and many landed at $10 to $11.75, but a 
common kind was to be had at $9 and 
down. Late sales of good sausage bulls 
were around $10 to $10.25 and a short 


time ago similar lots were $10.50 to $11. 
Most of the choice vealers sold at $15 
and choice heavy calves passed $13.50. 
Any number of cows reached $11 to 
$11.35 before weakness developed and 
most of the good rangers late had to sell 
at $10 to $10.25. 

Best fed steers at Sioux City made $15 
to $15.60 and medium-to-choice bulked 
at $11.75 to $14.75. Medium-to-good heif- 
ers scored $11.50 to $13.50 and choice 
sold at $13.75 to $14.75. Range cows 
bulked at $9.50 to $10.75, with best at 
$11.25. Cutter bulls sold down to $8.50 
and best heavy sausage bulls reached 
$11.50. Good-to-choice grain-fed steers 
at St. Joseph made $13.50 to $16 and 
common-to-good grassers landed at $10 
to $13.50. Best fed mixed yearlings 
scored $15.25 to $15.50. Beef cows went 
downward from $11 and only scattered 
bulls passed that figure. 

Stocker and feeder cattle were not 
very plentiful at Chicago; but other 
points reported rather liberal supplies, 
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tion. Write for new free book of Breeding Results by re- 


sponsible breeders. 


Order REX Oil today— Don’t wait, start using REX Oil right away. Get it from 
your druggist or feed dealer or direct from this ad. Prices, Pints, $3.50; Quarts, $6.00. 


We pay postage. 


Between heat periods give the cow or heifer one ounce of REX Oil each 
week. Breed her, then continue to give one ounce a week till next heat 
period. If she does not settle first time she will settle on second service. 
This simple treatment works unless the cow has some organic trouble. 


" GERM i 
Ys \Z works because it contains factors that act favorably on re- 
~ — production. It does not spoil and does not require refrigera- 








VioBin Corp., 78 Oak Street, Monticello, Illinois 


Save Time and Tires 
Attend the Dillon Hereford Show and Sale 


OCT. 25-26, 1942 


DILLON, MONTANA 


Offering 85 Quality Herd & Range Bulls 
See the 2nd Montana Futurity Class 


Top Bulls from 34 Leading Montana Herds Entered in This Class 


Show Held Oct. 25 
Fred Reppert, Auctioneer 


Sale Held Oct. 26 


B. R. Williams, Secretary-Manager 


Write for Catalogue 
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and this was especially true of Kansas 
City where quite frequently on Mondays 
60 to 70 per cent of total receipts were 
suitable for replacement purposes. Den- 
ver had its first taste of high-grade 
Western Slope feeder steers recently, and 
the movement should increase immedi- 
ately although some outfits are not ready 
to move their holdings. Demand slumped 
at times but on the whole the country 
demand at most markets was surpris- 
ingly good in the face of comment that 
many are not making replacements. 

Prices for good-to-choice stocker and 
feeder steers at Chicago at mid-Septem- 
ber were 25 to 50 cents higher than a 
month earlier, while common and medium 
kinds were steady to 25 cents lower. 
Heifers were steady to unevenly higher, 
most cows on country account strong, 
and stock calves mostly 25 to 50 cents 
higher. Price improvement was less no- 
ticeable elsewhere and on the close some 
sharp breaks were reported at various 
markets, indicating that buyers are pay- 
ing more attention to first cost this year 
and taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to break prices back although they 
may return later and give support on a 
rising market. 


Purchases of stocker and feeder cattle 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and 
St. Paul during August totaled 82,651 
against 53,089 a year ago. The July and 
August totals at these markets were 
108,393 and 84,879, respectively. Chicago 
reported an average cost in August of 
$12.18 against $9.61 a year earlier. 
Kansas City reported $12.05 and $9.79, 
respectively, and St. Paul $11.14 and 
$9.34, respectively. 


Any number of Southwest yearling 
steers at Chicago were taken at $13 to 
$13.75 and some Texas topped at $14.25. 
Some Montanas cleared at $13 to $14. 
Weighty feeders frequently scored $13.50 
to $13.75 and some offerings from Wyo- 
ming and Montana made $12.50 to 
$13.50. Medium-to-good native steers 
usually went to the country at $10.50 to 
$12.25. Some _ good-to-choice calves 
landed at $14.50. 


Good-to-choice stock steers at Kansas 
City made $12.50 to $13.40 but some 
light yearlings sold as high as $14.25. 
Good-to-choice feeders sold at $12 to 
$13.75 and common-to-medium at $10 to 
$11.75. Finishing steers averaging 1,340 
pounds scored $14. Good-to-choice calves 
above 350 pounds landed at $13.50 to 
$14.50 but those from 200 to 250 pounds 
sold at $14.50 to $15. 


Medium-to-choice feeder steers at 
Omaha were noted at $11.25 to $13.25 
although some scored $13.30 to $13.60. 
Several loads of choice yearlings were 
secured at $13.40 to $13.75. Many good- 
to-choice yearling heifers went out at 
$11.25 to $12.50 and a few outstanding 
loads made $12.60 to $12.85. It was 
largely a $13.50 to $14.50 market for 
the better-grade stock calves. 

Both yearlings and fleshy heavy feeder 
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steers sold up to $13.25 at Denver and 
highly attractive offerings were ob- 
tained at $12.25 to $13 while common 
and medium kinds bulked at $10 to 
$11.75. Common Holsteins and Jerseys 
went out largely from $9 down. Feeding 
heifers were most numerous at $10.50 to 
$11.50 but some scored $11.75 to $11.85. 
Common-to-good stock cows sold at $7.50 
to $8.75. Strictly good and choice stock 
calves from 300 to 400 pounds were 
taken at $12.50 to $14.50 but vealer 
weight calves went out at $14.50 to 
$15.50. 

Sioux City reported best light Mon- 
tana yearling stocker and feeder steers 
at $13.30 to $13.35 and some 718-pound 
Canadians made $13.30. There were 
other choice yearlings from other sec- 
tions at $13 to $13.60, and fleshy 900- to 
1,100-pound feeders made $12.50 to 
$13.50. Any number of heifers went out 
at $11 to $12 and some loads scored 
$12.10 to $12.25. Most of the cows were 
taken at $8.50 to $9.25 but some reached 
$9.75. Calves bulked at $12.75 to $13.75 
but some around 250 pounds landed at 
$15 to $15.25. 

Medium to strictly good steers at St. 
Joseph cleared at $11 to $13 and calves 
of good grade made $13.50. Choice 
feeders at St. Paul made $12.50 to 
$13.25 and medium-to-good bulked at 
$10.50 to $12.25 while common sold down 
to $9. Common-to-good heifers were 
available at $8.50 to $10.50 and cows 
usually went out at $8.50 down. 


Hogs Suffer Slump 


Hogs suffered a bad slump and recov- 
eries have not been so pronounced as 
was the case on breaks earlier in the 
summer. Fluctuations continue but de- 
clines of late have not been so severe in 
any one day, the downward change in 
the price structure having been more 
gradual. Holdings in cold storage are 
falling off and the holdings of lard of 
approximately 73,500,000 pounds on Sep- 
tember 1 were over 14,000,000 pounds be- 
low a month earlier and little over one- 
fourth as large as a year ago. 

Choice prices for butcher hogs at Chi- 
cago at the middle of September were 
largely 75 cents to $1 lower than mid- 
August, while sows in the main were 
around 50 cents lower. Hogs from 200 
to 250 pounds are commanding a slight 
premium over those heavier and lighter, 
and those below 160 pounds sell at a big 
discount under a narrow demand. 

Top hogs closed in August at $14.75 
at Chicago as compared with $15.30 for 
best at mid-August. For the first half 
of September no hogs passed $14.75 and 
on the low day at the close best had to 
sell at $14.35. It was largely $14 to 
$14.35 for the good-to-choice hogs at the 
finish but most underweights sold below 
$14 and not many of those up to 300 
pounds passed $14.10. Good-to-choice 
sows from 300 to 400 pounds cleared at 
$13 to $13.60. 


Ewe Marketing Puzzling 


Slaughter lamb prices were knocked 
about considerably the past month, al- 
though there was a period of about a 
week when changes were nil and follow- 
ing this period a sudden and sharp rise 
developed. The movement of Colorado 
fat spring lambs is on in earnest and be- 
cause of this Denver is showing weekly 
receipts above 100,000 and taking the 
foremost place in the picture at the 
moment. Some weeks back Ogden was jn 
the front rank and frequently reported 
weekly receipts above 100,000. Now that 
the Idaho movement has subsided, sup- 
plies at Ogden are slowing down. Other 
markets are getting fairly good receipts, 
St. Paul and Chicago getting many 
good-to-choice Washington spring lambs. 

Although lambs usually get most at- 
tention in the sheephouse trade, it is 
quite noticeable that ewes must be con- 
sidered this season. It has been years 
since so many western ewes have been 
coming to market this early, and fortu- 
nately the demand is unusually broad 
from slaughter concerns. Most of these 
ewes are boned out and some have been 
going to the freezers. Reasons for this 
big influx of ewes are uncertain, but it 
is the common belief that high labor cost 
is somewhat responsible although many 
admit that conditions warrant the re- 
duction of ewes at this time and are 
culling sharply. However, many of these 
ewes are not necessarily old and have 
much service left in them. So far sheep 
growers and lamb feeders have fared 
well as compared with many of the cat- 
tle feeders, and in the face of a shorter 
lamb crop this year in the western areas 
and good prices many are at a loss to 
account for the big number of ewes 
showing up at the markets. 

Until recently feeder lambs were not 
very numerous in the market hopper, 
but there were days recently when 
Omaha reported 50 per cent of its supply 
in the feeder class. Contracting on the 
ranges has been spotted and there were 
some weeks when buying was at a stand- 
still. Frequently early bids were with- 
drawn and prices had a tendency to sag. 
Some big operators have filled only about 
60 to 75 per cent of their normal re- 
quirements and are now making consid- 
erable inquiry for feeding lambs. Out- 
let at the markets where feeding lambs 
have been available has been good and 
the supplies were readily absorbed until 
about the middle of September when sud- 
denly some support was withdrawn. 

Because of a late rise in fat spring 
lamb prices following considerable de- 
cline, the market at mid-September was 
oniy around 50 cents lower at Chicago, 
and somewhat similar declines were noted 
at many other points. Yearling wethers 
have been showing up a little more 
freely of late but prices finished around 
steady to 25 cents under a month ago. 
Slaughter ewes although well taken were 
mostly about 25 cents lower, on the aver- 
age. 
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Early in the period closely sorted 
choice Washington and native spring 
lambs at Chicago scored $15.50 and nu- 
merous choice loads from Colorado at 
that time made $15.25. Late prices were 
pushed below $15 and then under $14. 
It was largely a $13.75 market for choice 
Colorados for several days at Denver, 
and at some markets where highly fin- 
ished kinds were absent very few sales 
were noted above $13.50. Almost imme- 
diately the market shot up and Chicago 
reported choice westerns at $14.60 and 
some from Washington at that time 
scored $14.85 at St. Paul, while top Colo- 
rados were bulking at $14.40 at Denver. 
Closing prices did not vary to any ex- 
tent from the revived level, and when 
changes were noted they favored an up- 
ward swing. 

Lightweight northwestern yearlings 
scored $12 to $12.85 at Chicago but best 
late made $12.50. Good kinds were to 
be had at $11.50 to $11.75. Best fat 
light ewes scored $6.50 to $6.75 altnough 
not many late passed $6 and medium-to- 
good kinds were worth $4.75 to $5.50. 
Fat ewes, many of them westerns, usu- 
ally sold at $5 to $5.75 at other points, 
although common kinds landed below 
$4.50. 


Chicago Gets Few Lambs 


Feeder lambs were practically absent 
at Chicago most days of the month but 
at Omaha and Denver where supplies 
were fairly good and demand ruled 
urgent the prices at the close were 
mostly steady although the tendency was 
downward after most needs were satis- 
fied. Outlet for breeding ewes has not 
been very broad and for that reason 
many went for slaughter which ordinarily 
would be taken on country account. 


Feeder lambs of good-to-choice grade 
often sold at $13.50 to $13.75 at Omaha 
early but similar kinds late were to be 
had around $13.25 as a general rule, al- 
though mixed fats and feeders finished 
around $13.50. Any number of good-to- 
choice feeder lambs at Denver made 
$12.50 to $13 and some reached $13.25 
but at mid-September it was largely a 
$12.50 to $12.75 market for the best. 
Some solid-mouth breeding ewes at 
Omaha were reported at $7 to $7.50 and 
some short-term kinds made $5.55 to 
$5.85. 


HIDES AND WOOLS 


By H. W.F. 


T IS REPORTED THAT THE WAR 
Department expects to negotiate for 
150,000,000 pounds of domestic wool at 
an early date. Advices indicate that the 
wool would be used for 6,000,000 blan- 
kets, 7,000,000 yards of 20-ounce suiting, 
8,000,000 yards of 32-ounce mountain 
cloth, 2,000,000 yards of 20-ounce lining, 
6,000,000 yards of 12-ounce lining, 11,- 
000,000 yards of flannel shirting, and 
3,000,000 yards of 15-ounce serge. 
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Some activity has been noted in the 
western areas in wool recently and there 
also were several auctions held in the 
West. These auctions were well attended 
and buying was rather liberal, with 
prices surprisingly good. There was a 
three-day auction late in August at Den- 
ver where over 2,500,000 pounds of wool 
sold and prices were at or close to ceil- 
ings. Most sales of fine were at 40 to 
45%, cents; half blood, 43 to 49 cents; 
three-eighths blood, 44 to 45 cents; and 
quarter blood, 43 to 47 cents. All prices 
were on a grease basis, f.o.b. Denver, 
and one sale of original bag wool was 
sold at 55 cents. 





It’s important that every livestock raiser| protect|his stock — 


Moving into September the sale at 
Billings accounted for 2,640,500 pounds 
out of 3,055,100 pounds offered. Prices 
ranged from 37 to 55% cents, f.o.b. Bill- 
ings, in the grease, and most sales were 
at 44 to 49 cents, with the average a 
little above 46 cents. Total sales for two 
days at Portland were 787,000 pounds 
and prices ranged from 35 to 51 cents, 
although bids ranged up to 53 cents for 
some withdrawn. San Francisco reported 
its first wool auction on September 8 
and approximately 685,000 pounds of 
California and Nevada wools were of- 
fered. About 30 per cent sold at auction 
and approximately 365,000 pounds went 


MEAT on the 





deliver healthy animals to market — for'every pound of meat IS EXTRA VALUABLE 
means fighting strength for our military, men. Vaccinate now NOW! 
- help your country. earn greater profits for| yourself. jr 
During the cold, wet season extra care should be exercised to L Pa Sr { | 


prevent losses from pulmonary complications. Globe Pasteur- j 
ella-Pseudodiphthericum Bacterin is suggested as an aid in yl 
the prevention of Hemorrhagic-Septicemia and pulmonary E 
complications due to the organisms contained in the product. 


The Globe trade-mark is backed by a 23-year record of 
outstanding dependability. Ask your druggist or dealer. 
——_ 
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Looking Ahead to 1943 


Good planning, superb management, and an ideal growing 
season in most parts of the United States has produced record 
crops of much needed food and feed products essential in winning 


the war. 


Growing labor shortages and curtailed production of farm 
and ranch equipment make it imperative that farmers and stock- 
men start their 1943 plans early. Among those plans will also be 
marketing decisions which can profitably be discussed with your 
nearest sales agency member of the 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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at private treaty. Top price was 54 cents 
on 21,000 pounds fine, fine medium Cali- 
fornia wool. Several lots of twelve- 
months Valley clip made 50 cents, while 
California original lots ranged from 27 
to 50 cents. Nevada original lots went 
at 35 to 41 cents. 


Activity prevailed on the Boston mar- 
ket at the start of September, although 
about mid-month there was some slack- 
ening in the demand. This was mainly 
because many concerns had caught up 
with their purchases of immediate needs 
and also because of some disappointment 
in government requests for bids requir- 
ing combing wools. 


There was a demand for fine medium 
wools of 62’s grade, and considerable 
quantities of medium wool both scoured 
and in the grease were made. Large 
sales of fine wools were noted at ceil- 
ing levels. Sizable quantities of three- 
eighths and quarter blood moved late in 
August and early September, presum- 
ably for army blanket orders. 

Some sales of delaine fine wools were 
indicated at $1.18, and Pennsylvania’s at 
$1.21, scoured basis. Not much of this 
type of wool is available in the country. 
Bright country graded three-eighths and 
quarter blood wools were made at 51 
cents, in the grease, delivered, and graded 
three-eighths and quarter blood at 52 
cents, with occasional lots as high as 53 
cents. 

Territory wools were quoted at $1.18 
to $1.20, clean basis, for fine graded 
wools, $1.16 for medium fine, and $1.15 
for original bag lots. Sizable quantities 
of scoured three-eighths wools sold at 
$1.09 to $1.10 and graded three-eighths 
offerings made $1.03. 


Both eight-months and twelve-months 
Texas wools sold in large volume at coun- 
try points, with prices on a grease basis 
43 to 44 cents for eight months and 43 
to 48 cents for twelve months with bulk 
making 45 to 46 cents. Late reports 
indicate around 1,000,000 pounds of eight- 
months, and from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
pounds of twelve-months wools still left 
in Texas. 

Market for mohair remained quiet and 
although prices were quoted unchanged 
there was little business transacted. 

Hides and skins exported from Argen- 
tina during the first five months of 1942 
decreased 14.7 per cent but the value 
rose 21.9 per cent. Cattle hides totaled 
50,500 against 63,500 for the same period 
in 1941. 

Shoe production the first half of 1942 
increased, but since April production has 
decreased and for the entire year the 
output is expected to be less than a year 
ago. Production through June totaled 
250,453,000 pairs against 237,911,000 
pairs for the corresponding period last 
year. The gain was entirely due to gov- 
ernment buying, as civilian consumption 
actually declined to some extent. Sup- 
plies for civilian use will be curtailed 
further. 

All allocations for hides for August 
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have been filled, and September quotas 
will not be established until later. Vol- 
ume of permits showed some increase 
the past month. The movement of 
branded hides is seasonally increasing, 
but native offerings are falling off. 


Trade has been rather quiet and sales 
have been largely at ceiling prices. Late 
August and early September take-offs 
were up to some extent and packers may 
obtain larger supplies during the late 
fall season. Quotations, which are prac- 
tically nominal, follow: Heavy and light 
steer and heavy and light native cow, 
15% cents; branded steers, 14% cents; 
native bull, 12 cents; and branded cow, 
14% cents. Packer kipskins were quoted 
at 20 cents and packer calfskins at 27 
cents. 

Country hide supplies were meager but 
with the approach of the winter season 
should increase. The market was little 
changed at any time but demand easily 
absorbed the arrivals. Country hide quo- 
tations were as follows: Native, all 
weights, 14 cents; extremes, 28-43 
pounds, 15 cents; branded hides, 14 cents; 
and bull, 10 cents. 


MORE NEWS FROM 
S. E. MISSOURI FARMS 


By DAVID I. DAY 


RIVING NORTH FROM POPLAR 
Bluff on U. S. 67 through the Clark 
National Forest country, you soon reach 
Greenville—a nice little town of about 
600 people. It is in Wayne County. It is 
not a cattle feeding country, as the land 
is not suited for grain production. There 
is one man near Greenville who would 
rate up almost anywhere as a sizable 
operator, but he is the only man in the 
county who could be classified that way. 
There is plenty of pasture and hay 
there, however, and indications were in 
late August that the rainfall this sum- 
mer had been ample. Several thousand 
feeder calves are sold to localities where 
grain is more abundant, and there are 
about five registered herds—two near 
Piedmont, one near Coldwater, and one 
near Patterson—all Hereford herds. 
Near Mill Spring is a registered herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus. Taken as a whoie, the 
quality of the cattle has improved the 
past few years in this section. More 
farmers are using purebred beef bulls 
and it is likely that more and better 
feeder calves will be produced there in 
the future. 

Moving around to the west on state 
roads, we reached Ellington in Reynolds 
County. This is a very interesting local- 
ity, and with the coming of more tires 
and happy days of world peace, this 
should be visited by more city dwellers 
in spring, summer, and autumn. Nice 
scenery there in the Ozark foothills, 
with fishing streams, a state forest or 
two, and just to the south in Carter 
County is Big Springs State Park. There 
is to be seen the biggest spring in the 


United States, excepting only the cele. 
brated Silver Spring in Florida. 

Like Wayne County, this locality can 
be called a stocker and feeder produc. 
ing region and little else. Over 90 per 
cent of all the calves dropped in these 
two counties are shipped to be fed out 
where corn is plentiful. A few men are 
making starts on purebred registered 
herds to supply the local bull demand, 
At this writing, nearly all the purebred 
bulls in use there came from the outside, 
The Hereford and Angus are favored 
by most farmers. The quality of the 
feeder steers produced in this vicinity 
is considerably better than was the case 
a few years ago. This is due partly to 
the use of better bulls and partly to the 
fact that home pastures have been de- 
veloped and less dependence placed in 
the grazing furnished by the open range. 

So to the viecinities of Potosi, Belle- 
view, Goodland, Banner, and Annapolis, 
in Iron County, north of Reynolds Coun- 
ty. We found practically no commer- 
cial beef feeding in the county anywhere, 
The practice is and has been for years 
to sell the cattle to grain farmers else- 


where. Most of the animals are gold 
as calves. Others are carried over as 
yearlings. You see very few fields of 


corn in the hills of Iron County. Most 
of the acreage is devoted to pasture 
and to the production of hay. We saw 
only one silo and heard of not more 
than four men who put grain to the 
cattle all year. These four men rarely 
have more than twenty head each. 

Near Belleview is a registered Here- 
ford herd. Near Caledonia is a regis- 
tered Angus herd. Near Ironton is a 
registered herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
These supply a part of the bull demand 
with other sires brought in from differ- 
ent localities. One thing can be said of 
Iron County feeder calves: They have 
certainly made a nice improvement the 
past three or four years. It is now a 
very nice spot for beef cattlemen in 
northern Illinois and northern Missouri 
and even for men in northern Indiana 
to bear in mind when needing calves. 

I heard little talk of auction sale “bar- 
gains” in Iron County. At Ironton is a 
vocational agricultural school but it is a 
new one and the farmers have not had 
time to appraise its merits as an influ- 
ence for good. As a whole, it is a good 
feeder calf country with good climate, 
abundant water, and lots of fine pasture. 
It occurred to me that there should be 
an organization of feeder calf producers 
in the county, advertising a little and 
staging stimulating meetings for the 
further improvement of calf quality. 

Now we get out of the hills and feeder 
calf talk and see the expansive cornfields 
along the banks of the Mississippi 10 
Perry County. Every direction from 
Perryville are evidences of all sorts that 
the beef-cattle industry is on the march. 
For some years now, I am told, the num- 
ber of beef cattle has been on the in- 
crease. In all probability, the number 
this fall is at an all-time high. The 
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whiteface kind has been in the saddle 
pretty securely in times past but now 
there is a trend toward the use of more 
Angus and more Shorthorns. I was in- 
terested in noting that a majority of 
the cattle was home-raised. Of course, 
some are shipped in from the hill coun- 
ties to the west and from even deeper in 
the heart of the Ozarks. 

There are some really big feed-lot op- 
erators in the vicinity of Perryville and 
McBride and many smaller feeders there 
also—and around St. Marys. The farms 
around Perryville carry about five or six 
fine Hereford registered herds and there 
is one each near Biehle and Menfro. 
There are about three Angus registered 
herds mentioned there—all in the vicin- 
ity of Perryville. 

I noticed a definite tendency in this 
county to lay off long feeding. There 
has been fine Lespedeza cattle pasture 
there all summer and quite a few cattle 
will be sold off grass. There are some 
cattle not to be called grass-fat and 
these will be given a short run on grain 
this fall. Most farmers felt that with 
stocker cattle prices high, grain valu- 
able, and the future of the market un- 
certain, they were smart not to feed too 
long. 

In brief, it looks as though with price 
ceilings, Perry County beef will be pro- 
duced hereafter largely on pasture. That 
practice fits in also with the scarcity of 
farm labor there. The only difficulty is 
that some of the farmers do not have 
enough land to carry on an extensive 
beef-cattle program on grass. The aver- 
age farm in the county consists of 138 
acres and the average beef herd prob- 
ably not in excess- of fifteen head. But 
even with that fact figured in, beef pro- 
duced largely on pasture will be an out- 
standing fact in that locality. 

The next county visited was reached 
by driving northward in the night on 
State Road 25 to Hillsboro, and other 
towns and villages in Jefferson County 
on the following day. This locality is 
not far south of St. Louis and seems to 
be made to order for the beef-cattle 
folks since the coming of the United 
States standard milk ordinance to the 
city of St. Louis. There were a great 
many dairy herds of ten to fifteen cows 
and the owners did not feel able to meet 
the requirements—so they went out and 
bought a beef bull. This situation was 
a little surprising to me. Around large 
cities usually—within a radius of fifty 
miles—we find generally real dairy com- 
munities, and I think this was true in 
Jefferson County at one time. Now, the 
cattle population will be about 50 per 
cent beef and 50 per cent dairy kinds. 

In the Rush Tower community there 
are several men keeping from forty to 
eighty head of cattle, selling at weights 
around 800 pounds, feeding corn mostly, 
as they grow a lot of this grain. I be- 
lieve there are five or six of these men 
—excellent farmers. At Grubville and 
near Morse Hill are a few owners of 
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BULL SALE! 


The Idaho Cattlemen's Association 
Third Annual Fall Event 


100 Purebred Hereford Bulls 40 Purebred Heifers 


Uniform Quality in Lots of One or a Carload 


Saturday, Oct. 24, 10:00 A. M. 


Pocatello, Idaho 


Ta OOS aaa dal) ae 


-BULLS—FEMALES 
SELL 
YOU SET THE PRICE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Pian to Attend Our Fifteenth Sale 





October 30, Greeley, Colo. 


Write Stow L. Witwer, Manager 
Fred Reppert, Auctioneer Greeley, Colorado 
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BEFORE USING AFTER USING 
To Wide-awake Cattlemen 


After your herds have been infested with grubs or “wolves” in their backs for cen- 
turies, it is hardly believable that you can rid them of the pests with one treatment of 
Dorsey & Ridley Grub Killer, if they are treated at the proper time. Hundreds of users 
have made sworn statements that one treatment killed all the grubs in their cattle. 

It’s a money-maker and a feed-saver; it has been tried and proved very satisfactory 
in many states. 





DORSEY & RIDLEY GRUB KILLER 

The government estimates that the loss annually in the United States caused by 
grubs is from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. This loss is borne mostly by the cattle producer. 

his is a quick, economical, and painless way of ridding cattle of grubs. It costs 
about 10c per head to treat average sized cattle and it’s worth on an average of from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per head to every badly infested animal, if it is treated at the right time— 
just when the grubs start showing up in the cattle’s back. Do not wait till the grubs 
start falling out in the midwinter to treat your cattle. Treat early to prevent a large 
portion of the loss. 

Dorsey & Ridley Grub Killer is equally beneficial as a pinkeye treatment as it has 
proved to be almost 100 per cent effective, especially if it is used when the pinkeye is in 
an early stage. Very simple to use. Pour your Grub Killer into a common fly spray gun 
and spray it directly into the cattle’s eyes. Non-injurious to the cattle’s eyes. Get 


DORSEY & RIDLEY GRUB KILLER 
from your local agent or get it direct from the factory 
118 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 219 SO. PENNSYLVANIA, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
It comes in half-gallon, gallon and 2-gallon size cans. It requires no mixing, hot or 
cold weather has no effect on it. Directions on can. 
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river bottom land who buy feeder calves 
in the Ozarks. At Eureka is a very ex- 
cellent herd of registered Herefords and 
there is a good herd of them near Bonne 
Terre. Near Festus is a fairly good 
herd of registered Angus. 


Jefferson County under the old set-up 
was so predominately a dairy community 
that the state college has never carried 
on much beef-cattle extension work 
there, but this will probably be different 
in the days ahead. The farmers are cer- 
tainly not going to meet any Grade A 
milk requirements and this means more 
beef cattle there just as sure as sunrise. 


SPOTLIGHT FOCUSES 
ON WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


VENTS ARE UNRAVELING RAP- 

idly at the national capital. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has served definite notice 
that unless Congress settles the price 
ceiling imbroglio by October 1 he will 
undertake the job himself. As Congress 
is notoriously dilatory, also highly loqua- 
cious, it is probable that the man in the 
White House will be under the necessity 
of making good his promise, as both 
Senate and House are hopelessly divided 
on the price ceiling puzzle. One element 
proposes a ceiling at “parity;” the other 
at 10 per cent above. In the case of 
hogs, this means the difference between 
$11 and $12 per ewt. Either bet will 
arouse growers’ ire, although the Farm 
Bureau people favor 110 per cent and 
are willing to come across on that basis. 
Meanwhile, difference of opinion between 
the contending forces is likely to throw 
the whole program below schedule. 

An understanding that live ceilings 
will first cover hogs gives the cattle 
and sheep arms of the industry a breath- 
ing spell, but if the thing works out with 
hogs, the cattleman’s turn will be next. 
His 100 per cent parity would be $8.24 
per cwt. Prices now are 137 per cent of 
parity. All this means inextricable con- 
fusion, calculated to put the price ceiling 
constructors on a dizzy spot, but they 
are imbued with supreme confidence. 
Leon Henderson says failure by the OPA 
is impossible. Meanwhile, every branch 
of the livestock trade is in a maze of 
confusion, due largely to price ceiling 
threats which have thrown producers 
into a semi-panicky condition. 

Recent and current livestock slaughter 
promises to put 1942 on record as the 
pinnacle of production, but the fact must 
be recognized that much of it is the re- 
sult of liquidation rather than expanding 
production. August cattle slaughter was 
14 per cent larger than last year; beef 
poundage was actually less, as weights 
ran lighter. Hog slaughter was the larg- 
est for August since 1933 and 15 per 
cent larger than last year. Sheep slaugh- 
ter was a record for any month and 21 
per cent larger than last year. Eight 
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months cattle slaughter was a record for 
the period and 15 per cent larger than 
last year; hog slaughter, the largest for 
the period since 1924 and 17 per cent 
larger than 1941; and sheep slaughter 8 
per cent larger than last year and a rec- 
ord for the period. Heavy cattle slaugh- 
ter represents liquidation, due partly to 
attractive prices; also to price ceiling 
threats which have reduced feed-lot pop- 
ulation prematurely all over the Corn 
Belt. The increase in hogs is due entirely 
to increased production, which is still far 
from flood-tide, and in live mutton the 
gain represents swelling farm flocks. 
Next year there will be fewer fat cattle, 
more hogs, and probably more lambs as 
the Corn Belt states are conserving and 
buying breeding stock. 


Meat bootlegging is already in evi- 
dence. The packers in both groups are 
worried, and not without reason. Dur- 
ing the brief period when the 2-cent tax 
on hogs was in effect, this practice 
reached mammoth volume, penetrating 
into the suburbs of metropolitan areas. 
Since then the freezer locker has be- 
come an important factor in meat dis- 
tribution; also in livestock slaughter. 
Bootleggers buy animals from feeders, 
kill at the locker plants, and either sell 
to housewives direct or store in lockers 
for a few days. Expense other than for 
actual dressing is negligible. They can 
undersell any packer, and housewives 
lend themselves to the practice eagerly. 
Low temperatures will facilitate the op- 
eration, and even Boss Detective Hoover 
would find it hard to do anything about 
it. The “noble experiment” of prohibi- 
tion days taught the lesson that boot- 
leggers are ingenious, especially in cop- 
ing with the majesty of the law. The 
locker system has practically wiped the 
small town butcher off the slate. In the 
event of meat rationing the bootleggers’ 
scope will be materially increased. All 
this will magnify the confusion into 
which price fixing, rationing, and other 
devices must inevitably leac. 


Price ceilings on meats have developed 
cracks. Getting packers indicted on the 
accusation of beating the rap by falsely 
representing grades is a new develop- 
ment. The indicted packers in chorus 
enter an emphatic denial, and in the 
event that the matter reaches the trial 
stage the indictments will be thrown 
out, if precedent is worth anything. 
From the time of Teddy Roosevelt down 
to the last set of indictments a few 
months ago, accusing certain packers of 
resorting to country hog buying for 
nefarious purposes, the Department of 
Justice has not actually won a case 
against the packers collectively or indi- 
vidually. Recent efforts have had a 
boomerang effect, the public having 
reached the conclusion that the Justice 
Department sleuths are picking on pack- 
ingtown. The practice not only chews 
up government money but entails enor- 
mous expense by victims, not to speak 
of keeping the industry in a perpetual 
stew. 


If packers have treated meat price 
ceilings with contempt, as alleged, re- 
tailers and public eating house Owners 
have beaten them to it. Advertised as a 
remedy for spiraling meat cost and de- 
signed to curtail meat bills, the effect 
has not been exactly that. Many distrib- 
utors have not only ignored the injune- 
tion to reinstate March prices but are 
vending inferior grades, which accounts 
for the premium on mediocre and infe- 
rior cattle at the expense of better 
grades. Restaurant proprietors are re. 
ducing portions according to the formula 
prescribed by Herbert Hoover in his 
capacity of food administrator during 
the last war when his army of dollar-a- 
year men balled things up inextricably, 
Meanwhile consumers expectant of meat 
at lower cost are denouncing wholesale 
price ceilings volubly and frequently 
with profane emphasis. To meet this, 
the threat of livestock price ceilings is 
made, with no certainty that they will 
work. 

Leon Henderson, the _price-fixer-in- 
chief, is however cocksure of success. 
His guiding principle is: “If at first 
you fail, try again,’’ which he announces 
is to be done, possibly with a flourish of 
Teddy Roosevelt’s big stick, which in 
practice got nowhere, except possibly to 
create an impression in the public mind 
that he was a tough hombre. To a 
gathering of livestock representatives at 
Washington early in September, the 
Harvard economist, replying to the con- 
tention that livestock price ceilings were 
impracticable, said that “nothing is im- 
possible of attainment,” adding, “we are 
solving other impossible problems and 
will crack this nut when we reach it,” 
recalling Hoover’s $17.50 average hog 
price that blew up a few days subse- 
quent to promulgation. An ancient adage 
asserts that “fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” If livestock price ceil- 
ings achieve their purpose, Aladdin’s 
lamp will no longer be a mystery. And 
that purpose is to reduce meat cost to 
consumers by depressing livestock prices. 
The projectors of the scheme make no 
bones about this. Endeavoring to de- 
press meat prices, they are propping 
prices of dairy products. But for this 
assistance, the butter market would have 
slid down a well-greased set of skids 
recently. The poultryman is getting a 
similar official blessing. 

At a mid-September conference be- 
tween livestock interests and OPA rep- 
resentatives in Chicago, vigorous and 
emphatic opposition to livestock price 
ceilings was voiced, but the protestants 
met assurance that the die was cast. All 
they could do under the circumstances 
was to protest. The OPA men were 
courteous, seeking assistance in their 
efforts to put the thing over. They made 
concessions to the extent of promising 
submission of their plans for criticism 
and suggestion to the group before pro- 
mulgation, admitting that they had no 
definite ideas on the subject and needed 
counselors, all of which has a fair enough 
flavor. Within two weeks “or there- 
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abouts” they agreed to submit their ceil- 
ing fabrications with respect to hogs; 
meanwhile the versatile newspaper boys 
may write lengthy and_ sensational 
screeds on the subject and it will be well 
to take what they say with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. It may be added 
that no plan would be put in operation 
without the approval of Secretary Wick- 
ard, which is tantamount to putting that 
official on a spot. 

Price ceiling planners are hearing 
voluminously from the country in re- 
sponse to the “feelers” they put out 
through the public prints. At the Chi- 
eago meeting they adroitly evaded all 
reference to other than the porcine 
species, with which the pending test is 
to be given a tryout at no distant date. 
Instead of “trying it on the dog,” they 
intend to use the hog for clinical pur- 
poses. If the tryout is reasonably satis- 
factory, the presumption is that cattle, 
calves, sheep, and lambs will be taken 
into the charmed price fixing sphere. 
In the producer camp not a single voice 
favoring price ceilings on live animals 
is heard. In fact, the only proponents 
of the idea are some 300 small packers 
who are in a bad fix in consequence of 
the rupture in livestock prices since 
meat price ceilings on the March basis 
were plastered, only to crack promptly. 
Evidently that excursion into the sphere 
of economics is a recognized failure, con- 
vincing the experimenters that without 
including livestock they will be undone. 

Squawking “small” packers have at 
least aroused sympathy, as relief was 
promised them by OPA chiefs at the 
Chicago meeting. Just how this is to be 
accomplished is up to the Washington 
magicians, as, if. the aforesaid small 
packer has to pay higher or even present 
livestock prices and vend the product on 
the March basis, the sheriff will surely 
get him. Already some have gone to 
the wall; others are in dire peril. 

As this is written, nothing tangible 
concerning livestock ceiling prices is 
available other than that the hog market 
is to be the initial experiment. Romanc- 
ing newspaper scribes will do consider- 
able guessing meanwhile, as it is a live 
topic. Back in the period of Hoover’s 
“noble experiment,’ whenever two or 
three housekeepers gathered or met to 
play bridge, moonshine and the _ boot- 
leggers vending it afforded the major 
topic of conversation; under this dispen- 
sation, meat and those who vend it are 
the objects of suspicion and criticism if 
not objurgation. Knowing this, the 
scribes fill pages of rumor daily, realiz- 
ing that every line will be read. “Advice 
to the lovelorn” is at the discard stage; 
the domestic science lady who grinds 
out “meatless meal” suggestions has 
had her stipend increased. Probably the 
“Eat More Meat” slogan, coined by 
Manager Pollock and his co-workers on 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
will be put on ice for the duration; a 
substitute with official approval will be, 
“cut down your intake of animal foods 
—meat will win the war.” 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Sept. 1. 1942+ Aug. 1, 1942 
I TON sci vcrccicciccistete cshntic 69,421,000 66,375,000 
Cured Beer aoa 14,214,000 16,272,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.. 7,494,000 5,487,000 
TROMNE ON ae ctl asec 95,532,000 129,065,000 
Dey Sait. POT... ck 98,130,000 119,538,000 
Picnic POT” -.ccc22 ccc 146,346,000 184,944,000 
Frozen & Cured Trimmings 93,432,000 109,391,000 
RO oo ic tet sc ee 73,438,000 87,831,000 
Rendered Pork Fat .............. 9,362,000 10,510,000 
Prozen: Poultry ©.c.2:..:.-2.00:::: 86,775,000 79,346,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. +Subject to revision. 


Sept. 1, 1941 
54,801,000 
12,688,000 
3,306,000 
169,609,000 
108,695,000 
206,804,000 
71,854,000 
282,694,000 
5,380,000 
85,363,000 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 15, 1942 


Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 lIbs.)..$15.25-16.50 
SECC — CO aa er es 13.75-15.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 lIbs.).... 14.50-16.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good  .....................------- 13.50-14.50 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (700-1,300 lbs. ) 11.00-14.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch.(700-900 lbs.) 14.25-15.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice 12.25-15.50 
Cows—Good 10.25-12.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice 14.50-16.00 
Calves—Good-Choice 12.00-14.00 


Slaughter 
Slaughter 


Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd. Ch........... 11.50-14.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med.... 9.50-12.00 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 Ibs.).......... 14.10-14.35 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice........................ 14.00-14.60 
Yearling Wethers (Shorn)—Gd. Ch. ........ 11.25-12.25 


TROUSER : CURIS ee eet 


*750 equals 1,300 pounds. 1750-900 pounds. 


5.50- 6.25 


Aug. 17, 1942 


$16.00-16.65 
14.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
14.25-15.50 
12.00-14.50 
14.25-16.00 
13.00-15.50 
10.75-11.75 
14.00-15.50 
11.00-13.00 
11.00-13.50 
9.75-12.00 
14.95-15.30 
14.50-15.10 
11.50-12.50 
5.25- 6.50 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Sept. 15, 1942 
WO as osvsact $20.50-22.00 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. 


ON i ha a cane ie 19.00-20.50 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)........0.00000000... 20.50-22.00 
aN a ore oe rico ea dy 19.00-20.50 


20.50-22.00 
19.00-20.50 
21.00-22.50 
19.00-21.00 


Yearling Steer—Choice 

Yearling Steer—Good 

Veal and Calf—Choice .~.........202..20..222222..... 

Veal and Calf—Good 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 

Spring Lamb—Ch. (all weights).............. 25.00-27.00 

Spring Lamb—Good ....-.0.2...2222....222222.0------ 23.50-25.50 

SII. cinicdlanicnkannscrnnciccrspicmncvetntaitousnbanicl 12.00-13.00 

Ewe—Commercial 10.00-11.00 
FRESH PorK CUTS— 

Loin—8-12 lb. average...................----..22-+- 


27.00-29.00 


Aug. 17, 1942 

$20.50-22.00 
19.00-20.50 
20.50-22.00 
19.00-20.50 
20.50-22.00 
19.00-20.50 
21.00-22.50 
19.00-21.00 


24.00-26.00 
23.00-25.00 
11.00-13.00 
10.00-11.00 


27.00-29.00 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


RECEIPTS— 1942 — 1941 
CANO oe hac Ae 1,782,236 1,257,136 
CIO nese cece scrcees elas 615,330 471,290 
NE iicestacteoacsenaseenccrendete 2,187,311 1,894,920 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 2,772,285 2,022,735 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

CUR ieee Ses eee arras cinase 768,162 501,567 
CO i a age 275,789 178,165 
p ERY: eee eee ee 552,259 528,858 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 1,496,997 1,103,646 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
OREN ee ea oe, 355,977 256,699 
CC sass seerce neces addi 83,509 71,120 
WRG eae caret eee 49,410 42,645 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 462,211 376,665 
SLAUGHTER UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
COREG! sci ccocct eee eee 1,102,738 968,264 
CR aos es ae 460,050 414,279 
RO Scie teste at aes 5 3,223,059 2,795,738 
Sheep and Lambs.................. 1,839,797 1,521,726 


*Exclusive of calves. Includes stockers and feeders. 


Five-Yr. Av. 
30,776,000 
12,270,000 

2,549,000 

119,104,000 
80,927,000 
193,164,000 
62,861,000 
181,091,000 


69,817,000 


Sept. 15, 1941 


$11.50-12.75 
10.50-12.00 
12.00-12.75 
10.75-12.00 
9.25-11.00* 
11.00-12.75% 
10.50-12.50 
8.00- 9.25 
13.50-14.50 
9.00-11.00 
10.25-12.25 
7.75-10.25 
12.00-12.30 
11.40-11.90 
9.00- 9.75 
4.50- 5.50 


Sept. 15, 1941 
$18.00-19.00 
17.00-18.00 
18.50-19.50 
17.50-18.50 
19.00-20.00 
18.00-19.00 
19.00-22.00 
17.00-21.00 


20.00-22.00 
19.00-21.00 
9.50-11.00 
8.00- 9.50 


25.50-27.50 


First Eight Months 
1942 1941 


10,772,496 

3,905,334 
21,664,749 
15,654,548 


1,874,558 
499,379 
418,125 

1,918,590 


7,908,398 
3,691,864 
34,035,720 
12,757,535 


9,017,005 
3,689,584 
19,611,818 
13,890,098 


3,395,036 
1,328,598 
5,161,033 
6,272,584 


1,649,642 
466,861 
407,700 

1,442,565 


6,877,706 
3,546,037 
29,114,394 
11,880,170 
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2-WAY WATCHDOGS 


(Continued from Page 9) 

with the fixing of price ceilings on 
meats, has devised a grading system 
based roughly on United States grades. 
All meat sold to wholesalers, whether or 
not it is federally inspected or graded, 
must be stamped with an OPA grade 
designation. Though these are designed 
to compare with United States grades, 
the grading is not done by United States 
government graders. 

As recently as only a few years ago, 
the use of the standards was limited al- 
most entirely to facilitating the move- 
ment of farm products in wholesale 
channels of trade. Now retail and con- 
sumer organizations show a lively inter- 
est in standardized grades. 

In addition to providing a common 
language for buyers and sellers of farm 
products, these federal standards are 
useful in many of the marketing func- 
tions. Standard grades are, of course, 
the basis for any nation-wide market 
news service. Without uniformly applied 
standards and an understanding of them, 
efficient market reporting and an intelli- 
gent interpretation of market reports 
would be impossible. Steers which would 
sell as choice long-feds on the Chicago 
market might be called by an entirely 
different name on the Omaha market 
and by still different names in Kansas 
City and St. Paul. If this were true, an 
accurate comparison of the markets 
would be impossible, of course, and live- 
stock shippers would be almost certain 
to come out on the short end. 

Actually, in so far as grades and 
standards are concerned, we are still 
more or less in the infancy stage of sup- 
plying a common language of terminol- 
ogy which can be understood all along 
the line from the farmer to the city 
homemaker. But the day of the farmer 
and his side of beef, when both the buyer 
and seller had to beware, is fast being 
relegated to the history books. Let it 
rest in peace. 


LAFF-A-DAY _| 





5 can you tel] me what's happened to the tail of my 
silver fox?” 


ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND STOCK REPORT 


HE FEED SUPPLY ON WESTERN 

ranges on September 1 was generally 
good to very good except in local dry 
areas; range feed conditions were very 
good in the Great Plains and better than 
average in most other western areas, 
according to the Denver western live- 
stock office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Cattle and sheep con- 
tinued in very good condition. 

Range feeds were in good to very good 
supply except in dry areas in Arizona 
and local spots west of the main range. 
Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
eastern Colorado ranges and pastures 
had very good feed. Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas ranges produced very good 
feed which was improved by August 
rains. A marked improvement was made 
in western Texas. New Mexico ranges 
were good except in the northwestern 
part. Wyoming ranges had good cured 
feed, with dry spots in central and local 
areas. West of the main range, feed was 
good but below the very high condition 
of a year ago. Lower and intermediate 
ranges in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, western Colorado, and Nevada had 
a fairly good growth of feed. It was dry 
and rain was needed. Arizona continued 
dry, with rain needed. California had 
ample range and pasture feed, with 
some shortages in the southern part. 
High summer ranges supplied good feed. 


Winter range feed prospects were gen- 
erally good, except in Arizona and local 
sections west of the Rockies and in 
Wyoming. August weather was gener- 
ally favorable for the curing of range 
forage. Winter wheat pasture prospects 
were very favorable in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. Hay and other feeds 
were plentiful east of the main range 
and in the Great Plains and Texas. West 
of the main range the hay crop was fairly 
large, with little carryover of old hay. 
Grain crops and field feeds will be 
abundant. In California hay and grain 
stocks were larger than last year. 


Condition of range feed on September 
1, 1942, was 87 per cent compared with 
87 a month earlier, 92 a year ago, 79 
two years ago, and 77 for the 1932-41 
average. 

Cattle and calves were in good to very 
good condition. Calves developed very 
well. Marketings of cattle and calves in 
August were much larger than a year 
earlier, with a heavy movement from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Grass 
cattle going to market showed good 
weight and finish. August was a month 
of considerable demand for cattle, with 
active contracting of calves in Texas and 
New Mexico and some contracting in 
other sections. Marketing has been a 
little early, even with good feed. It is 


expected that the fall run of western 
range cattle will be considerably heavier 
than in 1941. 

Sheep and lambs were generally in 
good condition and the late crop of lambs 
showed good development. High sheep 
ranges have been good but some of the 
lower and intermediate ones were dry. 
The Texas sheep section got much-needed 
rains in August. Sheep and lambs were 
making good gains there. Early lambs 
from Idaho showed good weight and fin- 
ish. An increased volume from there 
in July and August offset the slow 
early movement. Contracting of feeder 
lambs was active in August in all parts 
of the West. Demand for ewe lambs and 
yearling ewes had not been so strong as 
a year ago. There was a fairly heavy 
movement of old ewes from the early 
lamb sections and Texas. Winter sheep 
ranges had a fairly good crop of feed, 
but it was dry in parts of Wyoming, 
western Colorado, and west of the 
Rockies. 


| BULLETINS IN BRIEF | 


DENVER INDICTMENT DISMISSED 


The indictment returned last March 
charging thirty-three defendants—pack- 
ers, the stockyard company, commission 
men, and others—in Denver with alleged 
violation of the antitrust law in connec- 
tion with marketing practices has been 
dismissed by Judge J. Foster Symes of 
the federal district court in Denver, 
Colorado. The court held that the gov- 
ernment had brought no charge that 
would warrant prosecution under the 





Winner of a poster contest sponsored 
by the Grazing Service is Mrs. Floyd W. 


Montrose, Colorado, with the 
above poster, asking: “Did you turn 
death loose on the range?” Purpose of 
the contest—and distribution of posters— 
is to help reduce man-caused fires on 
range and other lands of the West. Fire 
fighters say that if the carelessness that 
starts fires could be eliminated, they 
would have 75 per cent fewer range and 
forest fires to fight. A second prize went 
to William Anderson, Salt Lake City, 
former CCC boy. 


Bruce, 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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terms of the Sherman antitrust act. 
The indictment involved country buying 
of lambs. . . . A federal grand jury in- 
dicted two Indianapolis meat companies, 
two pork buyers, and the Indianapolis 
Livestock Exchange on charges of vio- 
lating the Sherman anti-trust act and 
conspiracy to fix hog prices on the In- 
dianapolis market. 





WOMEN AS FARM WORKERS 


Forecasts that women will have to be 
used as farm workers to some extent 
were made recently by President Roose- 
velt and Claude Wickard, secretary of 
agriculture. “The time is soon coming 
when in many parts of the country we 
shall have to use seasonally the help 
of women and grown young people to 
cultivate and harvest crops,’ Mr. Roose- 
velt said in his message to Congress on 
inflation. “More and more it will be 
necessary for the women on farms to 
take over part of the men’s work in ad- 
dition to their own,” Mr. Wickard said 
on a farm and home radio broadcast. 


BRITAIN BUYS MEAT FOR 
UNITED STATES 


Until the end of the war, according to 
press reports, Britain will buy Argentine 
meat for the United States. Negotia- 
tions on new meat purchasing contracts 
with Britain are already under way. 
Britain will serve as purchasing agent 
for canned meat which goes to United 
States. Virtually the entire exportable 
output of fresh meat will continue to go 
to Britain. Designation of one country 
as purchasing agent for the United Na- 
tions in meat is a continuation of the 
policy followed on other articles bought 
in South America where the United 
States is sole purchaser for the allies. 


CANADA CONTROLS CATTLE 


The war-time prices and trade board 
has assumed rigid control of the beef 
cattle trade in Canada. It named the 
government-owned Wartime Food Cor- 
poration as sole exporter of beef cattle. 
The new policy is directed at meeting 
the acute shortage which the board said 
now exists across the whole country. 
The food corporation “will, when neces- 
sary, buy cattle in the domestic market 
to support cattle prices in Canada.” 


MAN-CAUSED FOREST FIRES 
INCREASE 


According to the Forest Service, a 
survey of national forests indicates that 
465 more fires were caused by willful 
or careless acts of man during the first 
six months of 1942 than during the same 
period last year. Total number of man- 
caused fires was 4,589, compared with 
4,124 in 1941. Lightning-caused fires, on 
the other hand, decreased—276 being 
reported in the first half of the year, 
against 748 in the same period last year. 
The total number of fires in national 
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forests from all causes at the half-year 
mark was 4,865, varying only slightly 
from the 1941 figure. These fires burned 
a total of 273,442 acres. 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS 


Seven hundred additional frozen food 
locker plants for storing locally grown 
food were opened during the year end- 
ing July, 1942. This brings the total of 
the fifth annual count of lockers to 4,323 
in forty-five states. The leading state 
in locker numbers is Iowa, with 550— 
an average of better than five to the 
county. Next is Washington, with 375, 
and, in order: Minnesota, 350; Wiscon- 
sin, 325; Illinois and Oregon, 300 each; 
Nebraska, 224; and Kansas, 215. The 
locker industry is storing perishable 
foods at the rate of better than 600,000,- 
000 pounds a year for over 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies, three-fourths of whom are farm- 
ers. 


HIGH CATTLE PRICES 
IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine beef-cattle industry is 
enjoying the highest prices received for 
slaughter cattle since the abnormal boom 
years following the first World War, 
according to “Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets.” During 1941 and the first third 
of 1942 the trend of prices on all classes 
of cattle had gone up until prices at the 
Liniers Market (which gets more than 
50 per cent of cattle for commercial 
slaughter) in April, 1942, were about 
40 per cent higher than in April, 1941, 
and 70 per cent higher than in April, 
1939. This rise in prices has been gen- 
eral for all classes of cattle, including 
steers. 


LEATHER FOR RECAPS 


A process for recapping auto tires 
with leather, adding an estimated 3,000 
to 4,000 miles to their lives, has been 
laid before WPB by a tanner and leather 
manufacturer. Priorities on hides is the 
chief obstacle to putting the process into 
immediate general use, but company of- 
ficials hope to persuade WPB to lift 
some of the restrictions. Leather re- 
treads can be applied to worn tires with 
the vulcanizing machines which are 
standard equipment in all tire repair 
shops. Secret of the process is the 
method of treating leather so it will 
withstand the 270-degree heat of the 
vulcanizing. 


BUYS FORTY TONS 
OF DEHYDRATED BEEF 


An 80,000-pound purchase of dehy- 
drated beef, the first purchase of dehy- 
drated beef for United Nations’ fighting 
men and other wartime needs, was in- 
cluded in the July report on purchases 
by the Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration for the allied nations and other 
requirements. Total purchase of all 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Biutte 











Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 
Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 
Style and Service 
Made to Your 


Order and 
Measure 





Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Company 


Tucson, Arizona 


Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 


PER YEAR 


American Cattle Producer 
Pacific Poultryman 
New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
American Fur Breeder 
American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
Amer. Hampshire (hog) Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 
The Sheepman 
Southern California Rancher 
American Bee Journal 
Beekeepers Item 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
Poultry Keeper 
New Agriculture (sugar beets) 
Texas Livestock Journal 
The Country Book, quarterly 
The Eastern Breeder (8 months) 
Goat World 
Fletcher’s Farming 

i Bantam Magazine 

1.00 Organic Farming 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
a to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


WANTED: Used Western Stock Saddles, any 
make or condition. We pay cash. Write full 
description as to size, condition, age and lowest 
cash price. NEWELL’S SADDLE SHOP, 1627 
South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas Department 
Dr. Oester- 


City Vaccine Company, 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. 
haus, owner. 


FOR SALE—the year ‘'round—top-quality prize- 
winning but practical Registered Hereford bull 
calves at reasonable prices. CBQ RANCH, P. DO. 
Box 1786, Fresno, Calif. Ranch located on Gen- 
eral Grant National Highway, 180, east of 
Fresno. It’s signed. 





RANCHBS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 








L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 







Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 






<a ‘ EXTRA LETTERS OR 


A _Fieunts 3568 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, ©jsi Blutts 


FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 


If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 


Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 


all for $3,750. 
Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 














* foodstuffs amounted to $137,900,000 dur- 


ing the month; more than $1,540,000,000 
since the start of the program last year. 
AMA officials said the beef purchase 
marks the beginning of a meat dehydra- 
tion program designed to increase ca- 
pacity to 60,000,000 pounds annually by 
the end of October. AMA expects to 
purchase dehydrated pork in quantity 
this fall when marketings of the new pig 
crop make larger meat supplies avail- 
able. AMA does not plan to enter the 
market for additional dehydrated beef 
in the immediate future, because of 
large army and navy needs for beef. 


DILLON SHOW AND SALE 

The fifth annual Dillon Hereford 
Show and Sale will be held October 25 
and 26 at Dillon, Montana—the show on 
the 25th and the sale on the 26th—with 
thirty-one breeders entered in the regu- 
lar show and sale and thirty-four breed- 
ers entered in the Montana Futurity 
Class, an event to be held in connection 
with the show and sale. Four hundred 
and thirty dollars in premiums will be 
paid in the futurity class in addition to 
25 per cent added by the American Here- 
ford Association, according to Bernard 
R. Williams, secretary-manager of the 
show. The bulls in the futurity class, 
all of which must be sold at the sale, 
were born in 1941. The futurity event is 
in its second year. 


MEAT PRICES 

According to a comparative price list 
for the week ending August 29 given out 
by the department of markets in New 
York City, various meat prices show up 
as follows, with the 1942 price per pound 
given first, then the 1941 price: Beef— 
rib roast, 32 cents, 32 cents; sirloin roast, 
41, 43; chuck roast, 29, 28; porterhouse 
steak, 44, 49; sirloin steak, 37, 44; round 
steak, 44, 44; chuck steak, 30, 29; veal— 
leg and rump, 33, 34; loin chops, 43, 47; 
breast, 22, 22; shoulder, 25, 25; cutlets, 
57, 63; pork—smoked hams, 36, 33; loins, 
34, 36; center chops, 41, 44; end chops, 
34, 35; lamb—leg, 38, 31; loin chops, 
55, 50; shoulder chops, 46, 39; rib chops, 
49, 45; breast, 19, 16; fores, 27, 25. 


NEW FEEDING PRACTICE BOOKLET 


The 1943 edition of “Feeding Prac- 
tices,” published by the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, has just been 
issued. Its leading chapter on beef cat- 
tle deals with vitamins and minerals, 
rationing for winter farm herds, care of 
animals on the range, creep feeding, 
finishing methods, and feeding sched- 
ules. Other chapters tell about feeding 
of dairy cattle, sheep and goats, horses 
and mules, hogs, and poultry. PRODUCER 
readers may secure copies of the book- 
let without charge from cotton oil mills 
or from the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, 1411 Santa Fe Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 








LETTERS 


PREDATOR AND RODENT CONTROL 


In the September issue of the Ppo. 
DUCER there is a summary of the work 
of the division of predator and rodent 
control of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Department of the Interior) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. We 
note that the entire expenditures are 
shown for both rodent and predator con- 
trol work but the accomplishments of the 
year are not enumerated—only the pred- 
atory animal catch is reported, the acre. 
age treated for rodent control being de- 
leted. This leaves a misleading picture 
in the mind of the reader because it in- 
dicates that all the funds shown were 
used for predatory animal control work 
only. The funds were expended not only 
in taking the enumerated predatory ani- 
mals (122,941) but also in treating 7,- 
700,173 acres of infested land under di- 
rect supervision, 17,621,729 under gen- 
eral direction, and 104,267 rat infested 
premises.—Dorr D. GREEN, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Predator and Rodent Control, 


GREAT RAIN 


We have had a tremendous amount of 
rain here lately (early September)—4.03 
inches in three days—and I understand 
there was more than six inches in 
Springer, New Mexico. The Canadian is 
on the rampage and two days ago was 
running over the spillway of the Conchas 
Dam seven feet deep with all gates 
open. The Conchas Lake rose at the rate 
of a foot an hour for several hours the 
day following the rain north of here, all 
of which fell in less than twenty hours. 
—EUGENE J. HAYWARD, San Miguel 
County, N. M. 


MANY JUNIOR MEMBERS GOING 


We are in good shape here at the 
ranch this fall. Haying is over, the big- 
gest crop for several years, and the 
cattle are in fine condition. My brother 
has gone in the army. It sure has taken 
a lot of our Nebraska Junior Stock 
Growers’ Association members.—RoBERT 
MESSERSMITH, Box Butte County, Neb. 


FEED ABOVE NORMAL 


Feed conditions are above normal. 
Buyers do not want to buy at what the 
seller asks. Better quality cattle are off 
at least $1 and feeders are slow at buy- 
ing them.—Dr. G. C. SHaAw, Goshen 
County, Wyo. 


I wish to thank you for your kind and 
efficient service and for a swell maga- 
zine.—OscAR HEINTZ, Soil Conservation 
Service, Klickitat County, Wash. 
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